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PREFACE. 



The present little sketch can perhaps hardly aspire 
to the dignity of a work on Norway. Works written 
by men well fitted for the task, both by literary 
capacity and personal experience of the country, 
already exist, in which Norway and its people, their 
laws, customs, and trade, are iuUy and admirably 
described. As sporting ground, too it has not been 
without able illustrators. * 

This work has an humbler aim. A description 
of a short summer tour, its object is to point out 
fresh ground to those who are fortimate enough to be 
able to redeem from the toilsome year a few summer 
weeks in which to replenish their minds with nature. 
It is addressed to the fagged and weary literary man, 
politician, professional man, teacher, " et id genus 
omne ;" for whom, after working hard and dose at 
head-work the major part of the year, and sick of 
" breathing the breaths and thinking the thoughts of 
other men in close and crowded cities," it is good to 
rush &r away for their short holiday to fresh fields 
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and pastures new, where they can refresh both mind 
and body and nerve themselves for the next year's 
inevitable struggle. It is written to remind these 
what an interesting people and country a few weeks 
will suflSice to allow them to make a very tolerable 
acquaintance with. I do not mean to say that 
Norway is never visited in this way now, but I 
think it has hitherto entered into the heads of com- 
paratively few that it was worth while to go to 
Norway unless for three or four months' salmon 
fishing and shooting, or perhaps yachting. But 
there must be hundreds of men who, although they 
have no yachts, and neither tiniie nor skill to fish 
the rivers, or stalk wild reindeer on the Fjelds, 
would nevertheless find much in a four weeks' tour 
hx Norway deeply interesting to them. They would 
find a population in most of the country districts as 
yet fi:esh and imspoiled, with striking customs and 
primitive manners ; a country with scenery grand 
and wild almost beyond compare ; with a climate too, 
as far as my experience goes, most delicious and in- 
vigorating, the mode of travelling being no small 
part of the enjoyment from its novelty and inde- 
pendence. It is with the intent thus of inducing 
many to follow the example of a few, and take a 
peep at Norway purely for the sake of enjoying its 
scenery and becoming acquainted with its people, 
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without necessarily including any idea of sport in 
such a visit, that I have dotted down the few follow- 
ing experiences of my own during just such a trip 
taken last summer. I do not pretend to write a 
guide book, or indeed to give information about any 
matters except those which came under my own 
immediate observation. Deductions and inferences 
drawn from what one hears and sees, in a very short 
visit to a foreign coimtry, are always likely to con- 
tain a good deal of error, and I do not claim any 
larger proportion of trustworthiness than usual for 
the few speculations and general reflections I have 
occasionally indulged in ; but I have been careful to 
set down nothing for which I thought I had not 
good and sufficient authority. 

London, 1853. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Miseries of a Screw Steamer — Sea Sickness : Men and Pigs — Ham- 
burgh — Kiel — Excellence of the Norwegian Mail Steamers — 
Training Ship for Naval Officers — Christiania Fiord — Fears of 
Russian Aggression — Travelling in Norway — Necessity for a 
large supply of small Honey. 

It was on Friday morning, the 13th of August, that 
we staggered on shore at Hamburgh from the good 
ship * Chevy Chase,' screw steamer, after a most ter- 
rific passage of three days and two nights across from 
Newcastle. The long comparatively smooth sail up 
the Elbe had indeed given our prostrate energies 
time for a partial revival, but we had had a fcai-ful 
galo, and the deck still seemed to rock beneath us, 
and we still seemed to feel the monotonous thump of 
the screw in our ears, even after we had dropped an- 
chor and the welcome grating of the shore-going boat 
was heard along side. Never let any one who sails 
in a screw steamer choose a berth near the stem 
where the screw works ; get as far from it as pos- 
sible ; nothing can describe the torture inflicted by 
its horrible " thuds " on the head of the sea-sickness 
stricken wretch who lies in agony above it; it feels 
like a second pulse beating with sledge hammer vio- 
lence in his own throbbing temples. ^ 
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There were but two passengers on board besides 
ourselves ; an English boy who lived in Germany, 
and a German gentleman who lived in England. Of 
the regular crew, the most remarkable member was a 
black and tan terrier, who belonged — as the captain 
told us — more to the ship than he did himself; for 
he had found her "on the ship's books" when he 
joined, and she had been there before all the rest of 
the crew as well. How she originally came to attach 
herself to the * Chevy Chase * no' one knew*, but she 
never misses a passage in her now. On the steamer's 
arrival at Hamburgh or Newcastle, she immediately 
goes ashore, always returning in time for the boat's 
departure. During this passage she employed her- 
self in resenting with a great display of energy the 
imwaxrantable intrusion of the spray which came 
continually dashing over the deck, and kept for hours 
flying at it, and trying to bite, worry, and shake it, 
in a way ludicrous enough to raise a smile even on 
sea-sick lips ; indignation and fatigue, however, 
after a time exhausted her, and for the last few 
hours of the gale the salt intruder came on board 
unchallenged and imworried. 

It is a delightful peculiarity of sea-sickness that 
its effects are pretty strictly confined to its own 
peculiar element ; the demon generally leaves you 
free, a little weak and giddy perhaps, the moment 
you step on shore ; and you are quite ready to laugh 
at your own recent utter prostration, and almost to 
disbelieve it. We Lords of the Creation, however, ap- 
pear not to be the greatest sufferers from this malady. 
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The * Chevy Chase ' being more of a trader than 
a passenger-boat, conveys ordinarily many more 'of 
the lower animals than human freight; and the 
mate, a man of a reflective turn of mind, had not 
neglected his opportunities of observation, and in- 
formed us in an impressive manner that " he had 
been shipmate with all sorts of animals, but the 
sickest thing he ever was shipmate with was pigs." 
Humans I believe he classed next; at least that 
great division of the human race which he defined 
as the shore-going or land-lubber class. 

We had but a day to spend in the magnificent town 
of Hamburgh ; but that was time enough to allow us to 
shake off any lingering effects of the passage, though 
not enough to give us much notion of the place, or to 
reconcile us to the idea of facing the Skager-rack in 
the course of another day or so. As we were obliged 
to start the next morning, Saturday, fix)m Kiel, by 
a Norwegian steamer, for Christiania, one day and a 
night on shore was all the interval we had ; and it 
required all the philosophy I (a miserable creature 
on the sea) could muster, to make me look our second 
voyage cheerfully or manfiilly in the face. My com- 
panion strongly urged a temporary forgetfulness of 
our cares, and to that end evoked the material aid 
of a good dinner, while we could get and enjoy one ; 
so, quoting to one another the exhortation so appli- 
cable to our own circumstances, of 

*^ Knnc yino pellite caras: 
Cria ingens iterabimus sequor/' 

we seated ourselves in the magnificent S^iae-saaL o*^ 
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Streit's Hotel, and paid an inspiriting, though at 
the same time moderate, devotion to a bottle of 
his best. 

Early the next morning, Saturday, we left Ham- 
burgh for Altona, and took the first train, upon the 
arrival of which the Norwegian steamer was to start 
from Kiel. One sees little in general to impress one 
in a few hours' railway run through any sort of coun- 
try; and the line between Altona and Kiel offers 
few or no attractions to the passing eye. One 
ishort three hours' journey too is hardly enough 

for what may be called the internal study of a foreign 
railway train. I have come to the conclusion that 
there are few better opportimities of studying the 
character of the country population — the peasantry 
— of foreign countries than are afforded by frequent 
trips in the third class carriages of the railway trains. 
The peasantry use the railways, at least in Germany 
and Belgium, much more generally than in England. 
And while, in the summer season, in the first and 
second class carriages one meet^ chiefly tourists like 
oneself, it is in the third that one gets opportunities 
of observation and converse with the natives, which, 
in these days of " scrambles," and " runs through," 
and "dashes into" countries, one would otherwise 
entirely miss. I always choose this method of tra- 
velling myself, my poverty as well as my will con- 
senting. 

That part of Holstein which we had to cross ap- 
pears for the first part of the journey to be but poor 
land^ flat and sandy, and in parts boggy. On the 
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cultivated portions buck-wheat is the most preva- 
lent crop. I noticed vast tracts of uncultivated 
peaty ground, which I thought draining and claying 
might do much for ; but I hear they are very intelli- 
gent fellows, these Holstein farmers, and so probably 
know their business much better than I could teach 
them. As we get farther north, the look of the 
country improves, and a little south of Kiel it be- 
comes less flat and is pretty well wooded ; game is 
said to be plentiful in this part of Holstein. 
. Of the town of Kiel itself we hardly got a 
glimpse ; there was only just time to get our bag- 
gage down to the * Christiania,' which lay with her 
steam up in the bay, ready to sail. After a quarter 
of an hour of the usual nervous fuss on the part of 
the passengers in shepherding up their luggage, 
and persuading their porters and erratic members of 
their respective parties to get on board the right 
boat — ^when the last passenger for Copenhagen had 
been bustled off our decks to the Copenhagen boat, 
and the last passenger for Christiania had, after ela- 
borately establishing himself on board the * Copen- 
hagen,' been driven, puffing and frightened, to his 
proper vessel, — we got under weigh and steamed out 
of the pretty bay of Kiel, on a fine though occasion- 
ally showery morning, with every prospect — so said 
the knowing ones — of a good passage to Chris* 
tiania. 

It is a pleasure to add one's own humble testi- 
mony to that of every one who has mentioned the 
subject, as to the excellence of the Nox\Te^«X!L\fisii^- 
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steamers. Nothing can exceed the orderly, quiet 
way in which the duty is carried on ; everything is 
done, and well done, with an absence of all bustle or 
confusion almost marvellous; and the cleanliness, 
neatness, and shipshape state of things on board 
generally would do credit to the smartest officer's 
ship in any service. These mail-steamers may be 
considered, indeed, as part of the navy of Norway ; 
they are coromanded by officers of the Norwegian 
royal navy, a most intelligent and superior set of 
fellows, whose courteous kindness and care towards 
their passengers is invariable and imwearying. To 
pass the examination for their commission, proficiency 
in three modem languages is one of the essential 
conditions; and they appear to be zealous in self- 
improvement afterwards. They are accustomed to 
try for employment in foreign navies, the English 
especially, in order to see as much active service as 
possible; and, when without a ship, the younger 
officers frequently give their services to command 
merchantmen for long voyages. I was acquainted 
with one of them, a first-lieutenant, who had three 
times improved his imemployed time in this way, 
having commanded traders to India and South 
America. One of the three languages necessary is 
English; they consequently all understand it, and 
nearly all speak it fluently, most of them being 
exceedingly well read in English literature. One of 
the first things that the captain of one of the mail- 
steamers asked me was, "When we might expect 
to have another volume of Macaulay's History ? " 
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" He was afraid," he said, " that Macaiilay's return to 
Parliament might delay the publication." A lieu- 
tenant on board another boat told me he had been 
reading Mr. Kingsley's * Yeast,' which he liked 
much, but was not quite siure he entirely under- 
stood. I thought this very possible, and told him 
that his opinion was that of a vast number of the 
English readers and admirers of that work. 

On board the ' Christiania ' we two were the only 
English : there were a few Norwegians, most of 
whom spoke English fluently ; and a sporting Danish 
count, a magnificent looking fellow, with a more 
magnificent looking attendant, attired somewhat like 
a general oflScer, in charge of a brace of very good- 
looking pointers. The weather was gusty and wet ; 
but in these sheltered Danish waters there is *'but 
little sea on," as the sailoi^s say, at any time. 
Leaving on our left the bay of Eckenforde — so dis- 
astrous to the Danish ships * Gefion ' and * Charles 
VIII.' during the Sleswig-Holstein war — we ran on, 
hugging pretty closely the shores of Langeland and 
Funen: the former is prettily wooded down to the 
water's edge. In the afternoon we touched at Nye- 
borg in Funen, dropped a passenger or two, and in 
the course of an hour steamed on again. The 
voyage through the Great Belt and up to Frederick's 
Haven, a 'small port at the extreme north of Jut- 
land, has no features of interest. From this place a 
run of about 8 or 10 hours, in favourable weather, 
across the Skager-rack, brings you to the entrance of 
the CJiristiania Fiord. We did it, during the nighty in 
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about 8 hours ; and daylight found us touching here 
and there at small towns to leave the mails, steaming 
smoothly up towards Christiania, with rocky, pinendad 
Norway now on either side of us. The rocks do not 
rise to any great height on the sides of this fiord ; 
cultivation in many places extends to the water's 
edge, and little clusters of wooden houses, many of 
them bright with a coating of red ochre, are fre- 
quently passed. Veiy different is it in most of 
its features from the savage grandeur of the fiords 
of the west coast, where you glide between precipi- 
tous rocks, rising a sheer three thousand feet or so 
from the water. 

Off Horten, the Government Dock and Store-yard, 
there was lying, when we passed, a man-of-war cor- 
vette, the * Elida.' She is a sort of training-ship for 
the young officers of the Norwegian navy ; and it is 
on board of her that a great part of their early edu- 
cation is acquired ; the summer season of the year is 
spent on board cruising about; the lads becoming 
thus, imder able and experienced officers, acquainted, 
in their floating school, with the practical part of 
their profession ; the winter is passed at school on 
shore. The ' Elida,' with her boy-crew, visited Leith 
last year, and remained there some little time. 
A relative of one of the little volunteers happened to 
be on board our steamer, and a boat's crew — all 
juvenile, the crew as well as the officers — put off to 
visit us. They were a very smart-looking lot ; as 
likely material to make good seamen and officers 
out of as one could wish to see. 
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Near Drobak, a place about fourteen or fifteen 
English miles north of Horten, the fiord is at its 
narrowest, and there is a large island, upon the point 
of which, as well as upon each side of the main-land, 
there were, when we were there, strong fortifications 
in progress, which are probably finished by this time. 
The passage on either side of the island cannot be 
much more than half an English mile in width. 

There seems to be a very general uneasiness 
amongst the men in the Norwegian service — judging 
from the opinions of those with whom I have had 
opportunities of talking — as to the designs of Bussia 
upon at least some part of their country ; and they 
are making all the preparations they can against 
this expected hug of the Northern bear. I was t6ld 
that it was well known that soundings had been 
carefully taken,, up the whole length of the Chris- 
tiania Fiord, by Eussian officers ; as well as surveys 
made of the harbours, especially the harbour of 
Christiansand. One fine morning a Bussian fiect of 
five or six sail of the line was found comfortably 
established in the latter magnificent harbour — of 
course on a^friendly visit, but making their little 
observations in a quiet way. Christiansand, how- 
ever, is said now to be strongly defended by rock 
batteries excavated in galleries like the defences of 
Gibraltar ; and the fortifications in progress on the 
Christiania Fiord will, when completed, make the 
approach both to Christiania and Drammen almost 
impossible to a hostile fleet. 

It is thought by some that it is the northern -qca- 
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vinces of Norway upon which Eussia is most likely 
to lay her paw. The possession of Nordland and the 
Finmark would give her her grand object, sea-ports 
outside the Baltic, and would also give her, what she 
is in great need of, a coast population, from whom 
she could man her ships with the best sailors in the 
world. Of these she is at present in great want. 
She is already not without some interest, which she 
carefully cultivates, in these provinces. In Tromsoe 
in Nordland, and in Eb-mmerfest in the Finmark, 
her sliips are frequent, and her trade considerable ; 
but she has been especially tampering with the Lapp 
tribes which inhabit the northernmost portions of the 
country. An interchange of pasture-ground between 
the tribes of Eussian and Norwegian Lapps, from 
the mountains on the Eussian side to the Norwegian 
coast, and from the coast back again to the moun- 
tains, as the season of the year makes one or the 
other grazing ground more desirable for the rein- 
deer, has until lately been an invariable custom with 
these tribes; but Eussia has now interdicted the 
passage of the Norwegian Lapps over the Eussian 
frontier, and deprived them of the advantages they 
got from this change of pasture. The consequence 
has naturally been, as was intended, to make the 
Lapps discontented with that connection with Nor- 
way which draws upon them this exclusion. They 
have no natural attachment to Norway; they are 
looked upon, and treated by the Norwegian people, as 
an inferior race ; do not receive, that I can discover, 
^ne single advantage of any sort from their poHtical 
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connection with that people; and would care no- 
thing, I fancy, whether Russia or Norway was their 
nominal master. Whether their leaning one way or 
another would make any difference whatever, is to 
me a matter of doubt ; I do not well see what a 
scanty nomad population could do either for or 
against Eussia in this matter : if however that power 
has thought it worth her while to take measures to 
make them discontented with their present masters, 
I suppose she considers their aid as of some import- 
ance. To Norway the loss of the northern provinces 
and their valuable fisheries would be most serious ; 
almost fatal to the trade of the more northerly towns 
on the coast, Ber^n especially. 

Great hopes were expressed by those Norwegians 
who talked to me on the subject, that England would 
allow of no encroachment of this kind on the part 
of Russia ; and their main anxiety appeared to be, to 
point out how disadvantageous it would be for us to 
have that dangerous power with a seaboard and 
harbours so disagreeably near our own shores. 

They appeared to fear, and probably not without 
good reason, that unless England saw clearly that her 
own immediate interests were at stake, she Voxild 
not interfere in the business ; notwithstanding that, 
as a party to the treaty and settlement of 1813 and 
1814 (to which Russia was also a party), she has in 
a measure guaranteed the national existence of Nor- 
way as at present constituted. Against any en- 
croachments upon the liberties of the Norwegian 
people on the part of Sweden, Laing, in his excel- 
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lent work, has shown, I think, very satisfactorily 
that we are bound to protect them. I hope that we 
should consult our honour in abo protecting them 
against any spoliation by another power ; especially 
if there was reason to believe that such would be 
effected through the treacherous concurrence of 
Sweden.* 

, Just before reaching Christiania, the fiord a^ain 
widens out, and, as you approach the town, appears 
like a beautiful lake studded with islands, and its 
sides dotted with picturesque little villas. If the 
approach to the town of Christiania, and the views 
over and about it, be very lovely, as indeed they axe, 
the town itself, has no claim to any share in pro- 
ducing the effect. There is nothing but its situation 
which is interesting about it. Neither the palace, 
university, cathedral, nor any other buildings, public 
or private, in its straight streets have any pretence 
to beauty. A small summer palace of the King's, 
called Oscar's Halle, perched upon a spur of land 
running out into the fiord to the west of the town, 
is certainly pretty, and commands the best views over 
the fiord and the town and its surroimdings. On 
arriving we were allowed to proceed at once, without 

♦ Since writing the above I have read the remarks of Mr. Laing as 
to the supposed designs of Russia at the time he wrote; and find 
a great similarity between the present opinions of the Norwegians 
from whom my information was taken and those expressed by him 
in the year 1834. It is since that y^r, indeed I believe very lately, 
that the manoeuvre of Russia in the case of th^ Lapps has been exe- 
cuted; and it only proves that if there was good reason for appre- 
hension of the designs of Russia twenty years ago, there is no less 
■0 now. 
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any examination of baggage, into the town to our 
hotel, the Hotel du Nord, a large, tolerably comfort- 
able, rambling wooden house, not very far from the 
quay. As inns go in Norway, this may be pro- 
nounced good ; it is indeed by no means cheap, and 
the accommodation far from first rate, but the landlord 
is civil and obliging ; and to those who land, as most 
tourists do, on Norwegian groimd before they can 
speak a word of the Norwegian tongue, a polyglot 
waiter who pervades the establishment is an especial 
comfort 

After calling on the most obliging and conse- 
quently most persecuted of English consids, Mr, 
Crowe, and delivering our letter of introduction, we 
were kindly conducted by one of his sons to the 
establishment of an enterprising Englishman who is 
settled in Christiania, and amongst other speculations 
and employments provides carrioles, harness, and out- 
fits generally to intending travellers. I believe that 
by far the most independent way of travelling in 
Norway is to drive your own horse in your own car- 
riole, as Laing has told us he did himself; but this 
requires plenty of time. You cannot of course drive 
your own hoi*se above, at most, half as far in a day as 
you can go with relays of hired horses ; and you woidd 
want, in case of accidents happening, a more extended 
acquaintance with the language than English summer 
tourists are likely to trouble themselves to acquire. 
But at all events travel with your own carriole and 
your own harness — ^Norwegian harness has the mira- 
culous property of fitting any and all sized Norwer 
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gian horses — and hire horses at the post stations along 
the road. In an appendix note will be found a full 
acpount of the manner of ordering horses, the rate 
of paying for them, and the results of our experience 
generally of this mode of travelling. There will also 
be found the usual prices of carrioles and harness, 
and a list of aU the essential and convenient things 
which a man shoidd not be without in a drive 
through Norway. If this accoimt is fortunate 
enough first to find a reader, and n^xt to persuade 
him to take the trip it describes, he will, no doubt, 
first of all buy a Murray's Scandinavia-; and, in the 
introduction to the Norwegian part of it, he vnll 
find a great deal of most valuable and trustworthy 
information about all these matters. I see no ne- 
cessity for 7Mn to take with them an interpreter 
or courier, if they choose to take the little extra 
trouble of informing themselves before starting of 
a few essential particulars. Where ladies are of the 
party, an intelligent and experienced tolk (interpreter) 
will be found of course a great comfort, if not exactly 
a necessary. With ladies perhaps it woxild be desir- 
able to take one ; but a party of two or three men 
will find themselves more independent, more in the 
way of coming into personal contact with the pea- 
santry, see more of their hospitable customs, and 
learn more about them and their ways, by picking 
up beforehand a little of 'the language, and acting 
as their own tolk%. The people are very quick; 
a word or two is enough to give them a due to 
jrour meaning; they are always eager to talk to 
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you ; and you are perfectly a«tonished, at the end of 
a few days, to find what progress you have made in 
the language, and how readily you make your wants 
understood: / 

Provided—and excellently well provided too— with 
carrioles and aU necessary trappings by the prompt 
Mr. Bennett, and not having forgotten to caU on a 
gentleman from whom a letter of credit extracted a 
supply of the sinews of war, in the shape of a leather 
bag full of the smallest possible Norwegian money, 
we were fully prepared for an early start the next 
morning. We had determined to make no stay in 
Christiania until our journey was over, when wc 
intended to return thither. The siunmer season is 
so short in Norway, that the middle of August is 
quite late enough to start upon a northward trip ; 
indeed too late to start for the North Cape, as my 
first intention had been to do ; and we determined to 
lose no time before setting off*, and let no more of 
summer slip away from us. To carry a large supply 
of small money is a necessary precaution ; change is 
hardly ever to be got firom the peasants ; and if you 
only carried dollars and marks, you woidd find tra- 
velling rather an expensive amusement. 

I heard a story of a traveller, who, running ^ short 
of small money, and being up in the far north, was 
obliged to pay for every little thing with dollar notes, 
out of which he rarely could get any change. As a 
dollar is about 4«. 6rf., and quite enough to provide 
two days' board and lodging for the traveller in almost 
any part of Norway, the unfortimate wretch must 
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have been a real blessing to the population of the 
districts through which he was travelling, and scat- 
tering his one, five, perhaps even ten dollar notes, 
in the place of skillings and marks. Do not forget, 
therefore, a large stock of small money : one dollar 
notes, marks, half marks and skillings are the best 
denominations to carry, taking care to have plenty of 
the last. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Start for Bergen — The King's View — Down-hill Driving — Falls at 
Honefoss — Night Quarters — Forest Roads — Ferns — The Kands- 
Fiord — System of Posting in Norway — » Tomlevold — The ** Na- 
tives." 

The niglit before we started, a post departed from 
Christiania along the same route that we intended 
to pursue to Bergen; by it we sent forbud papers 
(papers ordering post-horses to be ready at each 
station iat a stated time, on a stated day) for three 
or four days on forwards; and the next morning, 
strapping behind*^ our little carriages our modest 
amount of **impedimentum" (well did the Romans 
show their appreciation of that nuisance — luggage — 
in the name they gave it), and seating ourselves, 
with the clumsiness of inexperience, in the small 
shell-shaped seat of the carriole, each behind a small 
sturdy-looking horse, we started, at six o'clock on 
the morning of Tuesday, August 17th, on our 
North-western drive, I have called the animals we 
were provided with " horses," because that is the 
name applied by the amiable partiality of the Nor- 
wegians themselves to the little ponies of their 
country. I do not think we ever drove one that 
stood above fourteen hands ; most of them were a 
good deal smaller. A Norwegian " Hest " is a 
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Sturdy, sure-footed, hardy, willing, docile creature, 
for which I have the greatest possible esteem, and 
if, by dignifying him with the title of "Aors^," I 
can in any way show the respect I feel for him, far 
be it from me to shrink from the innocent exaggera- 
tion. 

The morning was fine, the horses free-goers, the 
situation novel, and our spirits consequently in tip- 
top order. Over the stones in the streets of Chris- 
tiania, the jolting of the springless carrioles was very 
terrible to our yet unseasoned carcases. It takes 
some little time to learn to sit with comfort and ease 
in a carriole. After a little practice you learn so to 
balance yourself as to manage to avoid being much 
shaken, and besides, you get so hardened to being 
knocked about, that, unless you happen (as you fre- 
quently do) to drive right over one of those common 
features of a Norwegian road which the natives call 
* ' stones, " but of which the geological term ' *boulders" 
only can give a correct idea, and are thereby thrown 
up a yard or so out of your seat, you hardly feel the 
jolting at all. I know it is often said that the long 
shafts act as springs, and soften the shaking ; they 
may do so in a measure, but any one who expects to 
go rolling over the Norwegian roads in a carriole as 
easily as he does to covert over Macadamized high- 
ways in an English built dog-cart, will be wofully 
disappointed. The country between Christiania and 
Johnsrud, the first post-station, is not particularly- 
interesting: you catch now and then, in the first 
paxt of the stage, views of the Christiania Fiord, by 
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the side of wHch the road runs for a short distance. 
The hills are not lofty, and being all covered with 
fir and pine woods, the effect is rather monotonous. 
But after leaving Johnsrud, and approaching Sund- 
volden, about one Norsk, or seven English miles, from 
Johnsrud, the landscape becomes much finer. 

At a place called Krogkleven, which lies an 
English mile or thereabouts on the Christiania side 
of Sundvolden, there are two of almost the most 
beautiful views in Norway: they arp called the 
King's View and the Queen's View (Konning's and 
Dronning's udsigt) ; the former is by far the finest. 

At Krogkleven there stands a small wooden road- 
side house of entertainment, the master of which, a 
native Norwegian, rejoices in the name of John Bull ; 
and feeling himself, I suppose, in a measure thereto, 
constrained by his name, he has been careful to pick 
up (in at journey to England in a trading vessel, I 
believe) a smattering of the English language. This 
nominal, though not diplomatic, representative of 
our nation at Krogkleven has considerable pleasure 
in doing the honours of his ch^et and the neigh* 
bouring view to the passing traveller ; and I would 
advise all to stop, as we did, and first wash froua 
their throats the dust of the two stages, by means of 
a bottle of John Bull's Bayersk ol. This Bayersk 
ol, or Bavarian beer, as it is called, is an imitation 
of the true Bavarian beer: it has been introduced 
into Norway within the last few years, and is now 
to be got pretty generally in the larger towns and 
post-stations near them, and on board the steam-boats^ 
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I think it an improvement upon the real article. 
After this preliminary, proceed to the King's View 
under John Bull's guidance. The view is over the 
Tyri Fiord and the surrounding hills, and comprises 
a vast sweep of country. The immense extent of 
the view is one of its great beauties : you stand on a 
small platform of naked rock, on the brow of a 
mountain, the face of which, on the lake side, is 
almost a precipice; immediately below you is the 
valley, almost wholly filled up by the Tyri and 
smaller branch fiords, dotted over their surface with 
islands, each little islet tufted with its own miniature 
forest of firs, and having probably one or more pic- 
turesque, chgilet-looking, wooden huts upon it. On 
the steep side of the hills, running up from the fiord 
on the farther side, bright patches of cultivation 
here and there form a relief to the monotonous 
colour of the dark pine woods, which stretch away 
higher up the mountains, and clothe the distance, as 
far as the eye can reach, with their blue-black mantle. 
On perfectly clear days, I believe, the snow moun- 
tains of the Gousta Fjeld can be seen filling up the 
extreme back-ground ; but it was not clear enough 
for us to see them. We returned to our carrioles in 
about an hour, and started again for Sundvolden. 
It was just before arriving at the last-mentioned 
station that we first became fully initiated into the 
way in which the little Norwegian horses can go 
down a hill, and introduced to the sort of hills 
which they have for displaying their capabilities 
upon. 
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The moment one of these animals finds himself at 
the top of a descent, you feel him pulling hard at 
you, and preparing for a rush. Now, the road from 
Krogkleven to Sundvolden is one long chasm or gully 
in the sandstone rock, narrow and fearfully steep ; 
and I am free to confess that my sensations, on dis- 
covering the intention of my horse to display his 
paces over a piece of road that seemed to me to be 
the dry bed of a waterfall, were anything but satis- 
factory. Just however as I had settled down into 
my seat, clenched my teeth, got the pony well in 
hand, and put him straight for a start, — clink ! off 
went a shoe ; one — as I discovered, when with some 
difficulty I stopped him and alighted — of the only 
two he had. This pretty nearly discouraged me ; 
but, as my companion-traveller was already a long 
way ** down the road," plunging, jolting, and bound- 
ing about with great speed, and apparent safety, I 
climbed into my carriole again, rushed him at it, and 
soon found myself, thoroughly well shaken, but safe, 
and my horse's knees sound, in the yard of the farm- 
house which is the Skyds-station at Sundvolden. 

The surefootedness of the Norwegian horses is per- 
fectly wonderful ; an Oberland horse and a Chamouni 
mule are wonders too ; but their qualities are dis- 
played at a slow pace, they have time to pick their 
steps, while the others have to keep on their legs, 
over quite as difficult ground, going at a rattling 
trot, with a carriole dragging behind them; and 
when not pressed and over-weighted, they never 
stumble. I have driven many of them, and seen 
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many more, but I have never seen a pair of broken 
knees on any one of them. They are generally 
willing goers, and some of them very fast, exceed- 
ingly quiet and docile ; we never came across a 
kicker ; it is indeed evident that a kicking horse 
must be a rarity in that country, for the very place 
that the Norwegian who makes a journey in his car- 
riole chooses for slinging that very comfortable and 
invariable travelling companion, his case of wine and 
spirit bottles, is exactly where the first lift of his 
horse's heels, if such took place, would smash them 
all to pieces. And as to some of the hills down 
which I have been drawn by them at a good pace, I 
can only say, that if I was to compare it to driving a 
horse and gig at a swinging trot right down the 
perpendicular shaft of a coal-mine, I should exagge- 
rate a little — but not much. 

From Sundvolden we went on a stage to Honefoss, 
making a slight detour from the ordinary road to 
Bergen for the sake of getting a sight of the cele-* 
brated fall of Honefoss. 

We were surrounded and accompanied on this 
stage by a strong scent of ardent spirits, by which I am 
sure a pack of dogs could have run us with great 
ease. One of our horseboys, a drunken-looking 
young dog, had delayed behind when we started to 
negotiate a small bottlefull of the potato brandy of 
the country ; and rushing after us in great haste, 
and scrambling awkwardly up behind the carriole, 
smashed his bottle and lost his aqua vitae; a loss, 
iowever, which did not seem to affect his own 
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spirits in the least degree, as he set manfully to 
work at once to redeem as much of his loss as 
possible, and, by dint of squeezing and sucking the 
pocket of his jacket, he managed apparently to 
extract from it quite enough liquor to get very jolly 
upon before the end of the stage. Both the smell 
and the taste of the potato brandy are very disagree- 
able at first. I was once persuaded to drink a glass 
of it, but never could screw up my courage to try it 
again. The Norwegians themselves, however, are 
exceedingly fond of it, and tell you they would advise 
you not to try to like it, as it is a taste soon acquired, 
and, when acquired, impossible to get rid of. 

Spell-bound like the lotos-eater, or the drinker of 
the Mexican pulque, to the land where you first 
learn to love it, they would have you believe that, 
to the lover of Norwegian brandy, departure is 
impossible, or at least absence [misery ; you must 
live thenceforth in Norway, where the true potato 
schnapps is only to be tasted, and, forgetting home 
and kindred, cleave to it alone. I cannot say I 
ever heard of an actual instance of this effect on a 
foreigner ; I never met with any ** mild-eyed melan- 
choly schnapps imbiber," who, " drinking the brandy 
day by day," sang that "his island-home was far 
beyond the wave — ^he would no longer roam ;" but 
the attachment of the natives to this drink is only 
too apparent — drunkenness is the national vice of 
Norway. 

The falls at Honefoss are peculiar, and must be, 
when the river is full of water, very beautifuL 
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Tke summer had been more than ordinarily dry, 
and there was hardly enough water to enable us to 
judge of the beauty of the fall when seen at its best. 
The road is carried over, or rather one might say 
through, the fells, for when the river is very full 
the bridge cannot be crossed without danger. This 
bridge consists of a long wooden viaduct conducted 
from rock to rock some yards below the level of the 
top of the falls. Between these rocks the water 
comes thundering down, and on the tops and sides 
of them are built small sawmills, so roughly cast 
together and oddly perched on little Aelves and 
ledges of the rock, that they seqm just heaps of 
timber which the stream might have carried down, 
piled up, and left there. They are employed in sawing 
the pine-logs which are floated down to them by the 
river from the forests above the falls. 1 could not help 
— ^after dinner — sitting me down and basking roe in 
the sun, and, like the melancholy Jaques, " moral- 
izing the spectacle " of the river, the pine-logs^ and 
the sawmills ; and I thought that what the stream 
did for these wooden logs, many a sham friend in 
the world does for those wooden enough to trust 
him; how pleasantly, smoothly, and deceitfully hq 
floats them along for a time ; until, all of a sudden, 
conducting them into some awful fix, he is the very 
first to set to work to help to cut them up 1 

The logs were lying in confusion all about the 
rocks ; some, sticking in the clefts, or fellen across 
the narrow chasms, were splitting up the falls into 
smaller subdivisions in fantastic shoots; and some 
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lay collected in heaps like a pile of gigantic spilli- 
cans. After a frugal but remarkably pleasant meal 
of fresh trout at the post station, we wandered out 
with the friendly Skydskaffer (postmaster) as our 
guide, and clambered about the rocks at the falls ; 
our friend at first remonstrating with us on our 
rashness, but ultimately catching the glorious enthu- 
siasm of rock-scrambling— one of the most exciting 
things I know, — and following us, jumping, crawling, 
and climbing as eagerly as we, and seeming to enjoy 
it thoroughly. 

From Honefoss, a short Norwegian mile took 
us to Klaekken, our resting-place for the first 
night, and by no meians an uncomfortable one, 
although, other travellers having secured all the 
beds to be had, I was obliged to roll myself 
up in my plaid and a horserug, pick a soft plank 
in the floor, and sleep on that. Early the next 
morning we started for the head of the Eands 
Fiord, a long, narrow lake which runs north- 
ward with a slight westerly direction, alongside of 
which the upper road to Bergen — which was the one 
we were travelling — pursues its course. A small *^ 
steamer has within the last three or four years been 
established upon this lake, and nms twice or three 
times a week ; as Wednesday was one of its days, 
we had determined to take advantage of it, and 
drove to Glasswerker, the boat's starting-place. The 
road to this place from Klaekken runs, nearly the 
whole distance, thi'ough a fir wood (the white 
Norway spruce is, I think, the prevailing; fir^ TK<ft 
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road itself is remarkably heavy, being composed of 
a sort of sandy silt, much more comfortable for the 
driver of a carriole than for his horse, I should fancy. 

These roads through the pine woods have a peculiar 
charm, especially at early -morning, or in the evening, 
when the sun, low down, before or after the time of 
its fiercest heat — and roasting indeed is the mid-day 
sun in Norway — sends its rays piercing through 
the dark pine -branches, chequering the path with 
light and shade, and producing that apparent blue 
mist or haze which seems to be floating round the 
pines at such times. The noble trees themselves 
stand gracefully on either hand feathering down to 
the ground, which is covered, between and under 
them, with numberless wild -flowers, ferns, and 
grasses ; strawberries of the Alpine sort gleam here 
and there below among the leaves, and the little 
blue-black whortleberries are to be found in plenty. 

The quiet and solitude of the forest-paths is 
great. One does not meet frequent wajrfarers on the 
roads in the interior of Norway: a peasant who 
greets you kindly, hat in hand, comes conducting 
his primitive little cart ; a girl and a few children 
come driving a flock of goats and cows with tinkling 
bells ; and these peasants are for the most part the 
only folk you encounter. The universal custom of 
saluting with a kind word and courteous bow each 
person that he meets, gives one at once a friendly 
feeling towards the Norwegian peasant ; there is a 
true natural politeness about the people in the 
country districts which is exceedingly prepossessing ; 
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and I declare I never doffed my hat to any man, 
in any land, with more real respect than I have 
often done in returning the frank greeting of a 
manly-looking, honest-eyed Norwegian Bonde. 

The one — ^I think the only one — ^great disadvantage 
of travelling as we were is that, it being necessary, in 
order to secure relays of horses, to send on " forbud " 
papers, and order them beforehand to be ready at a 
particular hour at each station, there is generally but 
little time to spare by the way for taking sketches or 
collecting botanical or geological specimens. If you 
travel with your own horse your time is your own, 
but if you pursue this method of journeying, a month 
or five weeks shows you but little of the country. 
Being myself, in a small way, a bit of a fern fancier, 
ignorant but eager, I could not occasionally resist 
losing a little time and risking a fine, or even the 
loss of my horse at the next station, in order to 
gather or examine some of the luxuriant specimens 
of ferns in which Norway abounds. In the woods, 
under the pine-trees, there thickly stand the minia- 
ture forests of the well-called oak fern (Polypodium 
dryopteris), aping most successfully, in little, the 
sturdy appearance of their noble namesakes. In 
great plenty too is to be met with the beech or 
winged fern (Polypodium phegopteris), in some parts 
much larger than I have ever found it in England 
or Scotland; but here and there, where it grows 
upon the rocks, it dwindles down and becomes 
exceedingly diminutive. As you pass the rocks by 
the roadside you may observe the little plants^ 
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each with its pair of wing-like pennae, perched in 
profusion on every possible ledge and peering out of 
every cranny, the whole rock looking as if covered 
with a swarm of little bright-green insects about to 
take flight or just alighted. Of either the oak or 
beech fern I have never been able in England to 
find a perfectly seeded specimen. I believe with us 
the fructification of both, but especially of the 
former, is very unequal, varying with the seasons 
and places of growth ; all the specimens I examined 
in Norway — and they seem to be found anywhere 
in the triangle between Christiania, Bergen, and 
Trondhjem — were perfectly seeded. Thp Norwegian 
ferns generally appear to grow with great luxuri- 
ance ; those sorts that I recognised as identical with 
our own were almost invariably growing to greater 
perfection than with us : it would seem as if Norway 
were their real home, and that they only grow with 
us under protest. The Woodsias, beautiful little 
ferns, rare with us, and represented in England by 
only one variety, and in Wales and Scotland by only 
two, I not unfrequently met with : I considered I 
found three distinct varieties, and was doubtful about 
a fourth. Indeed far be it from me to pronounce de- 
cidedly upon such a deceptive matter as the classifica- 
tion of ferns — I by no means swear even by the three 
varieties ; one, the Woodsia hyperborea, or Alpine 
Woodsia, I will undertake to answer for. Lastraoa^ 
are to be found everywhere in great variety and 
plenty ; the Lady Fern, luxuriant and most beau- 
Jjful; the Blechnum boreale, or Hard Fern; th^ 
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brittle fern ; the mountain parsley, plentifully tuft- 
ing the rocks in the western districts ; and several 
other ferns which I could not recognise as old 
friends or " put a name to." The mosses too, espe- 
cially the club mosses, have their peculiar home in 
Norway ; in the moist sheltered pine-woods, and in 
the swampy hollows of the Fjelds, they may be found 
abundantly. 

At Glasswerker, at the head of the Eands Fiord, 
we put ourselves on board the little steamer, and 
our carrioles were embarked on a clumsy barge with 
a sloping roof-like deck which the steamer towed 
behind her. The steerer of the boat was perhaps 
as good a type of the deliberate, easy-going character 
of his countrymen as one could well meet with. A 
Norwegian always does his work with as much ab- 
sence of exertion as he can manage : to hurry him is 
an impossibility ; to get over the required ground 
with 85 little personal inconvenience as possible is 
his rule, and perhaps no bad one after all. Our 
friend the steerer, before he commenced his arduoua 
labours, possessed himself of one of the few moveable 
seats which were placed upon the deck for the con- 
venience of the passengers, and setting it down in a 
convenient position behind the wheel, did his steering 
sitting, comfortably and with dignity. The great 
word you will find employed by every one when you 
ask *' when will they do this or that, or how soon 
can they get the other ? " is " 9traxJ' If you look 
the word out in a Norsk dictionary, you will find 
" directly," " instantly," " forthwith," appended as 
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its meanings ; but do not be deceived : personal ex* 
perience warrants me in stating that its customary 
signification in the mouth of a Norwegian peasant 
is " from an hour and a half to two hours : " perhaps 
it would be safe to say that when you are told that 
you will get your horses, your dinner, or your boat, 
** Btrax^^ you must take it to mean "in not less than 
an hour, and probably more," and be resigned accord- 
ingly. Indeed I have met some travellers who rate 
the duration of strax as high as three hours, and 
were even accustomed to divide time into straxes : 
" It will take us," they would say, " a whole strax to 
drive so far," or '* in about half a strax we will start," 
or " a quarter of a strax must be allowed for feed- 
mg. 

There were two pleasant, kindly young Nor^re- 
gians on board, who spoke a little English, and from 
whom we got a lesson in Norsk, and some valuable 
information and advice in the shape of travelling 
hints. In their company the long roasting hot day 
passed away pleasantly enough, as we glided by 
the pine-covered, chalet-dotted banks of the pretty 
Hands Fiord, now and then stopping to drop or 
take up passengers, and getting time to scratch a 
hasty sketch of the log-houses or wooden churches, 
whose sharp spires rose here and there from among 
a cluster of red-ochred farm houses. Nearly all the 
village churches are of the same form ; nine out of 
every ten of them might have been built, as far as 
one can judge, from the same plans and drawings ; 
they are arranged in the form of a cross, with a taU 
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pointed spire rising from a square tower built at the 
intersection of the arms of the cross. There are ex- 
isting in Norway a few very old wooden churches, 
six or seven hundred years old, of very peculiar and 
interesting form, one of which I saw afterwards at 
Borgund, but had not time to examine it as I wished. 
I think we saw no churches but those in Christiania, 
Bergen, and Trondhjem, that were not built of wood. 
When we arrived at the end of the lake, we found 
we had made a muddle between the names of two 
neighbouring villages, confused by their extreme 
sunilarity, and had sent our orders for horses to 
Eodnaes, whereas the place at which the steamer 
stopped was Odnaes. Of course there were no 
horses waiting for us ; however, by the assistance of 
one of our Norwegian friends who was going forward, 
and declared " I sail help you," and kept his word, 
we had horses sent down to us from the nearest 
Bonders farm house, at an equitable rate of cliarge, 
and at the same time arranged with him for the pay- 
ment of forfeit money at the station where the horses 
had been ordered which we did not use. 

This forfeit money is payable by the post regulations, 
and it is perfectly fair it should be so. The borses for 
travellers are supplied by the peasantry of the district, 
extending for perhaps six or seven miles round the 
post station, and it would be a great hardship if, after 
the poor fellows have been compelled — as they are 
each in turn — to knock off work of their own, and take 
their horses a long distance for the use of the travel- 
ler, the traveller was at liberty to take or leave the 
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horses he had ordered just as he might choose, with«- 
out paying anything to their master to oompensate. 
him for his trouble. I am afraid that these pooc 
fellows and their willing little steeds sometimes getr 
rather hard measure, or at all events are not always 
treated with due consideration by those whom: 
they are compelled to serve. Except on sdme of 
the roads, near the large towns, much travelled over,' 
where the post stations are mostly what are called 
" fast stations " and horses kept in readiness for tra^- 
vellers, — except these, all the horses supplied ase 
the farm horses of the bonder of the district, and the 
man or boy who goes with you to take back your 
horse is generally the owner or son of the owner of 
tiie animal. The Norwegian bonder are very jfond- 
of their horses, and proud of them too, and are gene*' 
rally anxious that their best paces and capabilities 
should be exhibited before you ; but to see them 
pressed and overdriven is exceedingly painful to 
them ; and I think every traveller (unless he gets 
hold, as sometimes you will, of an imreasonable old- 
ruffian who will hardly let you shake up his horse 
into a trot) is bound in fairness, at least in kindness, 
to pay attention to the wishes of the men as to the 
driving of their horses. I have hardly ever found 
them imreasonable: indeed, they have occasionally^en- 
couraged me to drive faster if they thought the merits 
of their beloved little- servants were not being suffi- 
ciently appreciated. But Englishmen, I am afraid, 
are rather apt to fancy, when any suggestion is made 
them by the master of the horse, that he is taking/ 
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them in, or trying for some advantage over them, 
and consequently to disregard even reasonable repre- 
sentations from him. My heart has sometimes smote 
me at the end of the stage when I saw the master 
patting and sorrowfully condoling with his pony, and 
shaking his head with a sort of meek reinonstrance 
over the too evident traces of the lash on the poor 
little panting creature's coat. I do not think that 
upon the whole we were otherwise than merciful 
drivers, but I have heard sad complaints of the dis- 
gust created in a district by Englishmen having 
recklessly and cruelly used the horses with which 
they had been supplied by the peasants. Any very 
atrocious usage may be complained of by the peasant 
to the station-master, who may then refuse fiu^her 
horses until the amount of damage done to the 
horse, assessed by two indifferent persons, called in 
by the -station-master, shall be paid into his hands 
for the owner of the injured horse. There is, how- 
ever, of course, a good deal of cruelty available with- 
in the legal margin, which you may indulge in if 
you feel inclined ; and you may be as big a brute as 
you like, as long as you inflict no actual visible 
injury on your poor little victim. The quality of 
the horses in strength and size differs a good deal 
in different parts of the country ; those in the parts 
lying between Eeien and the Fille Fjeld, on the route 
between Bergen and Christiania, being said to be 
the best in Norway. As a pretty general rule you 
may calculate upon getting the slowest horse from a 
" fast station,'^ and you may have less compunction 
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in making him eat a little double thong ; no one^s 
feelings but his own will be hurt by the applica- 
tion, which he will probably richly deserve, for 
he is performing with you, not an extra casual 
labour, but his regular work, and will endeavour 
to do it, you may depend, in the same leisurely 
way in which regular work is done in Norway 
generally. 

After waiting a considerable time at Odnaes, the 
end of the lake, for the horses, the farmer sent us at 
last a capital pair, and we got in pretty good time to 
Tomlevold, our quarters for the night. Before going 
to bed we took a stroll out along a small road which 
led high up along the side of the valley, following 
the course of a stream. The dusk was coming on, 
and a woodcock, returning from his evening tippling 
at the stream, flew heavily over our heads towards 
the forest above. On the cultivated patches, on the 
hill-side, stood the very peculiar piles of corn-sheaves^ 
looking, in the failing light, like troops of solemn 
ghosts gliding from wood to wood across the cleared 
spaces. These sheaves are fixed, one above the 
other, with all their tops turned in the same direction, 
on long stakes fastened upright in the ground ; the 
stakes are between five and six feet high, and the 
effect, in the uncertaiu light, is exactly that of a 
^ procession of a number of monks or nuns with flowing 
robes. 

Where byg, or barley, is the grain, and the ends 
of the sheaves have been by chance piled up a little 
irregularly, some of them take the forms of shaggy 
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bears, looking like the pale vengeful ghosts of those 
slain by man in the siirroimding forests, standing on 
their hind-legs ready for a hug : some of them were 
the very image of gigantic hairy Skye terriers 
sitting up to beg, and others took other fantastic 
shapes, both ludicrous and solemn. As the dark 
came on, we wandered back to the farm-house, which 
serves for post-station, and betook ourselves to our 
spacious chamber, the floor of which, as is cus- 
tomary in the Norwegian farm-houses, was thickly 
strewn with the young green shoots of the juniper- 
tree. This has a clean, fresh, cheerful look, and diverts 
one's attention from the real ingrained dirt of very 
many of the unswept floors, and this floor of ours at 
Tomlevold in particular. The twigs, when trampled 
upon, give out a peculiarly pleasant, wholesome 
odour ; this may also serve to conceal other odours 
neither savoury nor sanatory. It was in these 
quarters, I remember, that I first awoke, or, I might 
say, "lay awake," to a dim and imperfect con- 
sciousness of the awful numbers and astonishing 
prowess of some of the smaller natives of the country; 
with further experience came fuller knowledge, but 
this night was no bad initiation. Hardly had I got 
into bed, when I became aware that the household 
troops, both light and heavy, had come down upon 
me in force, and, after a restless night, rose feverish 
and unrefreshed. This is terrible work at first, but, 
like everything else, one gets accustomed to it after 
a while ; and, retiring with resignation to the nightly 
repast, which, like that one which dead Poloniua 
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was attending, is a supper ''not where one eats, but 
where one is eaten," one sleeps soundly through 
everything, and rises fresh, though spotted, in the 
morning. 
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As we were not likely, under the circumstances, 
to oversleep ourselves, we rose before it was well 
light, and got away as soon as we could get horses. 

The drive, for about eight English miles, as far as 
Brufladt, the first station on this day's journey, led 
chiefly through pine forests, following the course of 
the Etne valley ; but the road occasionally crossing — 
as Norwegian roads are wofuUy apt to do — over the 
steep crest of a hill, emerged now an.d then fix)m the 
forest, and gave us beautiful glimpses of the distant 
mountains and the Etnedals river below. 

Our skydskarl told us that bears and wolves are 
plentiful in this neighbourhood, and that the tiur, 
or capercailzie, is not at all uncommon in the woods, 
where Eyper {Ptarmigan) and Hjerpe {Hazel hen) 
are to be met with in plenty. 

And now, from Brufladt onwards to Bergen, began 
an almost uninterrupted succession of the grandest 
pictures, a constant series of wild and savage land- 
scapes, of a beauty more stem and peculiar than 
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I have ever had the fortune to see in any other 
land — forest, lake, rock, and torrent, in endless 
variety of combination. Now we were winding, on 
the narrow road, through the dense dark-shaded fir 
woods, with the sweeping moss-laden branches 
feathering down ahnost into our path; now clam- 
bering up and scrambling down hills in our light 
carrioles, with active ponies, over roads that, before 
we had had actual experience, we should have held 
practicable for little else than goats; now toiling 
across the barren waste of the Fjeld ; and now gliding 
smoothly over the glassy surface of some fiord, witii 
precipitous walls of rock rising, on either hand, 
some two or three thousand feet sheer from the 
water, that reflected them again downwards so per- 
fectly as almost to puzzle the eye to determine 
where the rock and water joined. For five days' 
journey fi-om Brufladt to Bergen, the country, in 
that peculiar beauty in which wildness is a great 
ingredient, is not, I believe, to be surpassed. In 
Scotland and Wales there are parts which one could 
pick out, here and there, of much the same character 
of beauty, but still with a difference. In Switzerland 
and Savoy there are, undoubtedly, particular views, 
which, in the vast expanse which the eye can grasp 
at one sweep, and in the towering majesty of the 
snow-capped mountains, exceed any one scene whidi 
could be found in any part of Norway; and the 
more Southern scenes of pastoral beauty and sunny 
brightness are not to be found in this ** dark and 
true and tender*' North. But to me, in much 
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of the oertamly glorious scenery of more Southern 
Europe there is always one great drawback: it is 
now made such a regular exhibition of. Every 
mountain is, as it were, labelled, — every waterfall 
ticketed— every place is a diow place — and all its 
beauties methodically inventoried; you are not 
allowed to form your own impressions, you must 
take those of other people, which are already most 
plentifully provided for you. Heaps of guide-books, 
troops of guides, are your inevitable tyrants; the 
latter demons relentlessly environing you, and howl- 
ing in your ears, when you long to stand before the 
glories of nature, silent, thoughtful, and alone. 

*' Walk up," they seem crying continually, "walk 
up, ladies and gentlemen travellers ! — here you have 
the celebrated view of such and such a mountain — 
be good enough to place yourselves eicactly in this 
position — be good enough to look exactly in that 
direction : this elegant and substantial platform from 
which the view is obtained has been erected by the 
spirited proprietor of the hotel below ; observe the 
glacier on the left — the falls on the right are much 
admired ; the best view of them is from the' window of 
this little ornamental chalet, built here for the purpose 
- — entrance, one franc.*' All this revolts one. I 
don't want to know the exact height of the mountain, 
or the accurate depth of the lake; to be told 
where to stand, and how and what to admire ; and 
because pre-eminently attractive scenery, by drawing 
thousands of real admirers, and thousands more of 
flham ones who come to see what others have praised. 
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must at last be degraded in this way, it is that one 
has greater satisfaction among less striking scenes, 
where at least one is allowed to find the beauties for 
one's self, and where the great Temple of Nature is not 
profaned by swarms of these self-ordained priests that 
stand, with outstretched hand and greedy eye, between 
her and her worshipper. 

Beauties enough you will indeed find among the 
wild glens and rock-bound fiords of Norway. It is not 
too much to say that, for hundreds of miles, every turn 
of the road, every winding of the .fiord, discloses a pic- 
ture which would repay the traveller for having jour- 
neyed hundreds of miles to see. The part we were 
now travelling over reminded me strongly in some 
places of some of the Swiss scenery ; it is not unlike 
that part of the St. Grotthard road wliich lies between 
Andermatt and Fluellen, and thence up the Lake of 
the Four Cantons to Lucerne. The upper part of the 
Vierwaldstadten-See, called the Bay of Uri, is very 
like Fiord scenery; but you must imagine the rocks of 
the Fiords higher, more barren, and bolder in outline 
than those of the Swiss lake; and instead of the 
sound broad diligence road of the St. Gotthai'd, you 
must fancy yourself bimiping over a narrow track, 
barely wide enough for the meeting of two carrioles, 
and its surface, by its elaborate ruggedness, remind- 
ing you of ornamental rock- work. But no description . 
ever does justice to scenery, and no just idea can be 
conveyed by comparison; each land has its own 
peculiar beauties, which cannot be judged by com- 
paring them with those of others. 
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On leaving Brufladt you toil, for two or three 
miles, slowly up a fearful hill, but are well repaid 
by continually commanding glorious views, both near 
and distant. Except on the Fjelds, water is never 
wanting to the landscape, and without it, I think, 
no landscape can be perfect. On this stage the 
Strand fiord partly fills up the valley below, and in 
the distance some snow mountains close the view. 

Very remarkable hereabouts is the roimdabout 
way in which the roads are made from place to 
place; in fact the roads generally throughout the 
country (except those made by the government 
within the last few years in some very bad places) * 
partake somewhat of this peculiarity ; scorning val- 
leys — scorning easy places — over rocks, over moun- 
tains they go — never shirking any difficulty, however 
great, if they can only manage thereby to keep out 
of what would appear to be their natural direction. 

In ordinary engineering, difficulties are avoided if 
possible — if impossible to avoid, overcome ; but in 
Norwegian road-making it would actually seem as if 
difficult places were sought for, not to overcome, but 
to come over. The directions for laying out a true 
Norwegian country road would run somewhat in this 
way:—" To make a road from A to 13. — Select, if 
possible, somewhere between the two places, a range 
of hills (if not directly between the given termini, 
but a little out of the way, so much the better^ ; 
take one of these hills (the highest for preference), 
and conduct your road over the extreme top of it : 
— care should be taken in selecting the hill that it 
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should be one the sides of which are as rocky and 
uneven as possible ; this will give a pleasing varietj 
to the levels of the road, and will allow the traveller 
time to appreciate the scenery, by detaining him 
on his way about twice as long as need be." 

I have heard these "unlimited deviations" ac- 
counted for by the fact that the roads were originally 
only horse-tracks, leading about from farm to farm 
upon the hills; and that when wheel travelling 
became general, and the duty of making and main- 
taining roads was imposed by government upon the 
bonder of each district, all these did was to widen a 
little the old existing horse-tracks, fancying it both 
cheaper and less troublesome to do so. This may 
account partially for it ; but the windings of the road 
are often just as eccentric in places where no farm- 
houses appear to explain the deviation. The better 
reason seems to be, that the value of the land in the 
valleys, and of every little strip everywhere which 
has the sHghtest claim to be considered level ground, 
is too great to allow of it being turned into road. 

At the post-station at Eeien, a large farm-house, 
about thirty English miles from our morning's start- 
ing place, we stopped to dine. We had, by means 
of the forbud paper, intimated (as it is generally 
wise to do if you don't want to go without food 
altogether) that we should take our "middag's 
mad" (noonday's meal) here; and we were glad 
to find preparations for our repast, and to see, in a 
few minutes, a comely maiden bearing towards us a 
capacious dish, well heaped with delicious looking 
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little trout ; but our delight lasted, alas ! but a 
moment, ibr hardly had our sight elated us, than 
another of our senses cast us down again-— the fish 
were as perceptible to our noses as to our eyes ; and 
our dinner was (much to the astonishment of our 
worthy host, who didn't seem to understand our 
objection) curtailed to eggs, bread and butter, and 
coffee. Whether it be a custom in Norway to keep 
fish until it attains that state which the eaters of 
utterly rotten cheese and putrid game in England 
call "improved," or whedier it was our peculiar 
ill luck, I do not know ; but this was by no means 
the only instance in which we were cruelly dis- 
appointed by the state in which the fish (mostly the 
staple of our dinner) was set before us. And a 
disappointment in the matter of dinner is no joke 
indeed in this country. I had never, imtil this 
excursion of ours, realised the full force of poor old 
Trotty Veck's *'obserwation," that " there is nothing 
so regular in coming round as dinner-time, and 
nothing so irregular in coming round as dinner." 
It is an " obserwation " which the traveller in the 
unfrequented parts of this land will be perpetually 
making. 

Let no man whose felicity depends, in any great 
degree, upon the quality of his dinner, venture into 
the interior of Norway ; it is decidedly no land for 
a gourmand ; there is not, in any of the towns even, 
an hotel or restaurant where could be got what a. 
connoisseur would call a good dinner ; and up the 
country meat is an exceptional delicacy. Fish^ 
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(sometimes fresh and then delicious), eggs, good 
potatoes, occasionally lean sinewy bacon or ham — 
the flesh of perhaps the leggiest, long-nosedest, 
wiryest, skinnyest swine to be found in the world.- 
excellent coffee, black bread, a sort of brown cake 
sweetened and spiced, and inconceivably nasty, and 
a kind of oat-cake called flad brod, baked in large 
flat sheets not much thicker than the walls of a 
bandbox, which I got to think very delicious ; these, 
with butter, form the articles of your food day after 
day. The grod, or groute, a sort of porridge, the 
ordinary food of the peasants, you can have if you 
like ; but after once tasting it, I do not think you 
idll like. A little wine and brandy is generally 
carried by the traveller, and Bayersk ol is a glorious 
beverage, but not to be got except in the more fre- 
quented districts, on board the steamers, and in the 
large towns and their immediate vicinity. Of all 
things I would warn the traveller to beware of the 
beer of the country, the ordinary ol ; it is, without 
exception, the most diabolical drink that ever the 
ingenuity of man devised ; I know no liquid that 
would not be grossly libelled by being c^ompared to 
it. salts and senna of my childhood ! university 
hock of my maturer years ! I can think charitably even 
on your nauseous memories ever since I once un- 
warily swallowed down in thirst a few mouthfuls of 
Norwegian ol. Coffee is to be met with everywhere, 
very good, and tea is by no means imcommon, 
generally of a very tolerable quality, better than' 
you would get in most country inns in England ; 
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the coffee, indeed, in the meanest little station, is 
better than is often to be got in many a pretentious 
house in our own dear native land. When you are 
in the neighbourhood of the Fjelds, reindeer venison 
not seldom graces your table, and thoroughly does 
one do justice to its tender excellence. After all, 
what with the few things in the shape of biscuits, 
potted meats, Dutch cheese, and a bottle or two of 
wine and brandy, which, without over-weighting 
the carriole, a man can carry with him, and the 
viands he may calculate upon finding at every 
tolerably good skyds-station, he need be in no fear 
of starving ; he will not certainly fare luxuriously, 
but he will generally find a plenty of good wholesome 
diet, and when he can persuade the people to give 
him their salmon or trout fresh, even luxury is 
attainable. 

So much for Norway as a human grazing-ground. 
Leaving then the spacious farm of Eeien — of which 
I can never think without recalling the "most 
ancient and fish-like smell " which pervaded that 
establishment — we drove forwards, by a most pic- 
turesque road, which skirted a little lake called 
the Mjose Vand, to Stee, where we intended to pass 
the night. We arrived before sunset, and having 
put up our carrioles, and ordered supper for that 
night, and horses for the next morning, we wandered 
down to the lake for a bathe. These small mountain 
lakes are all called Vands (waters), the names termi- 
nating in the same way as in the English lakes, 
as Ullswater, Bowater, Derwentwater, so thus 
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in Norway — Mjose-Vand, Tjen-Vand, Utza- 
Vand, &c. 

What a delicious bathe it was ! The sun, which 
had been roasting us with his scorching heat all day, 
was now just about to dip below the mountains 
across the lake, and was touching the whole scene 
with the richest tints of colour ; throwing out into 
bright telief each little chalet and wooden hut on 
the steep mountain sides, and flooding the summits 
of the distant pine-covered hills with a sort of 
luminous rosy mist, that seemed doubly to deepen 
the shades of the dark forests that lay below the line 
of the light. As we swam out into the lake through 
the ^' glassy cool translucent " water, the only ripple 
on its stiH smooth surface was where our track broke 
its repose. It was a glorious sunset, on a lovely 
scene ; — it was just a place and just a time to call 
up before one all those wild old legends that people 
with water-sprites the vands and fiords of this 
Northern land ; a time almost to believe in them ; to 
feel that it would have been in no way startling to 
have dimly seen, as we swam back to shore, on 
some little rocky promontory, the Neck sitting with 
his harp, and heard stealing over the water his 
mournful music, wailing over the imnK>rtality wliich 
is not to be his. Among the folk lore of Norway 
stories of these soulless water-spirits are very fre- 
quent. The following story of the Neck — ^who is a 
sort of inland Merman — was told me by a Norwegian 
lady as a common legeiid among the peasantry : — 

" Ttto bojs, wandering on the banks <rf a lake, 
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saw the Neck sitting on the surface of the water, 
and heard him singing very jnoumfuUy ; thinking it 
was a hymn he sang, they cried to him, ' What's the 
use, Neck, of your singing hjonns — you* know you 
cannot be saved ? ' Then the Neck ceased singing, 
and the boys saw that he wept bitterly ; and they 
went home and told their father what they had said 
to the Neck. Now their father had a kind heart, 
and he reproved them, and said to them, ' Go back 
and say to the Neck, that it may be that his 
Redeemer also liveth.' And the boys did so ; and 
the Neck then ceased weeping, and took his harp 
and sang aloud a joyful, triimiphant song, and 
floated away with the music over the water." This 
story, differing very slightly from the way in which 
I have given it here, is also to be found in that most 
interesting book, Keightly's Fairy Mythology, where 
many of the legends told at this day, in the long 
winter evenings, by pine-log firesides in Norwegian 
Bonders' moitpitain-houses, are to be foimd collected 
in the Scandinavian division of the work. I think 
it is also told in one of Miss Bremer's or Emilie 
Carlen's tales. 

The striking peculiarity of many of the Northern 
legends — the soulless condition of the spirits the 
subjects of them, their utter exclusion from any 
participation in a future state — is, probably, a 
Christian graft upon the old heathen stock. Christi- 
anity foimd in Scandinavia a* mythology which 
personified and embodied, imder the idea of spirits, 
the beauty and permanence of natural objects, as 
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the Greek and in some measure all other mytho- 
logies have also done. The new religion could 
not sweep away entirely the old folk lore out of 
their land; those fabulous existences which had 
been worshipped as gods it found necessary to stig- 
matise as devils ; but it enlisted, as it were, the rest 
of the superstition in its own service, in adding to it 
one other element which the old mythologies could 
not possess. And the prevailing legends to be met 
with in Scandinavia, while they draw the spirits 
of the rock, the forest, and the flood excelling in 
loveliness and power, are yet careful to withhold 
from them the attribute of immortality. They 
allegorize Nature, as our fleeting view beholds her, 
grand, unchanging, outlasting generation after ge- 
neration of man; but they show her at the same 
time soulless and finite. Material things, they cease 
not to remind us, may be strong and beautiful and 
throughout ages unvarying, but are doomed to utter 
annihilation at last ; while man, feeble and transitory 
here, passing away from among the scenes of earth, 
has yet a surviving immortal part that shall die 
never. It is a peculiarity of the Northern legends 
that this distinction is seldom lost sight of; and I 
cannot but think that Christianity, using the old 
materials she foimd, added this to them in order to 
inculcate this lesson. 

The sun had dipped below the hills before our 
swim was over, but even in the mysterious gloaming 
no spirit crossed our path : I suppose two splashing, 
puffiig, laughing Englishmen could hardly hope 
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that the timid, shrinking !Neck would reveal himself 
to them ; so, content that our invasion of his domain 
liad been at least unresented by any evil chance, we 
turned our steps back to our small but comfortable 
quarters at Stee. 

A good-humoured and communicative young at- 
tendant, good plain fare, tolerably iminhabited beds, 
and very moderate charges, following upon the 
glorious bathe of the evening before, sent us for- 
ward on our journey in the morning with pleasant 
impressions of Stee, which will by no means soon be 
effaced. We had now, for a day or so, penetrated 
quite into a region of the true primitive mountain 
peasantry, and fine fellows most of them are. Every 
district has now its own peculiar costume. One of 
our young skydskarls — the proprietor, I think, of 
the two well-fed, well cared-for, active little animals 
he accompanied^-came out on the occasion in full 
dress, and very brilliant he was. He wore a short- 
waisted jacket of the brown homespun of the country, 
edged round the stand-up collar, down the front, 
and round the cuffs with black velvet ; wide trousers 
of the same stuff; and a brilliant scarlet waistcoat — 
the waistcoat and the coat being thickly sown with 
rows of spherical silver buttons; silver buckles 
adorned his shoes ; and a red skullcap, also boimd 
with black velvet, completed the costume. The ex- 
ceeding shortness of the jacket, and the great width 
of the trousers, gave a peculiar effect. I must not, by 
the by, forget the knife or dagger, that invariable 
companion of the Norwegian peasant ; this he wore^ 
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as is usual, suspended from a waistbelt of black lea- 
ther much ornamented with small brass knobs, the 
sheath being of the same fashion as the belt. The 
earliest ambition of a young Bonde is to be the pos- 
sessor of one of these knives ; its sheath as handsome, 
its handle of as elaborately carved reindeer horn, or 
as beautifully variegated a piece of mountain-birch, 
as his talents in carving or the capacity of his 
purse will afford him ; and he carefully saves up 
his sklllings till he is rich enough for the longed-for 
purchase. 

We both of us carried a " Norske kniv " — they are 
the handiest sort of knives for every travelling pur- 
pose, — and these knives invariably formed the first 
subject of attention and remark on the part of the 
peasants. Where had we bought them ? How much 
had we given for them? Were there such good 
knives as these in England ? Then would take place 
a grand comparison of weapons, and we generally 
found theirs much handsomer than ours. They are 
beautiful carvers in wood and horn, and some of the 
knife-handles I have seen in the possession of pea- 
sant-boys, which had been carved in the long win- 
ters by themselves, were really works of art. The 
uses of these weapons are now, I believe, quite inno- 
cent ; but it was by no means so some half a century 
ago. Quarrels, decided by a regular set-to with the 
knives, were terribly common among the peasantry. 
Before one of these encounters began, a pine-log 
was brought out, and each intending combatant 
droYB his knife as far as he could into it ; all that 
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part of the blade whicli did not penetrate was then 
bound round with leather thongs, and so much of 
the point as each could, by force or knack, drive into 
the wood, was alone left as the effective part of the 
weapon. With the knives thus prepared they then 
fought, tied, in some cases, close together by their 
belts. So general was this deadly species of duel, 
that it was commonly said that no Bonde's wife 
ever accompanied her husband to a wedding feast 
— a festivity lasting longer and kept more up- 
roariously than any other in Norway — without 
providing herself with grave-clothes for him, and 
taking them with her, that they might be ready for 
him in case he should become prematurely in want 
of his windingsheet. Happily this fearful custom 
has been rigorously put ^down, and the undeniAly 
quarrelsome nature of the people expends itself now- 
adays in less bloody contests. They go frantically to 
law with one another on every possible subject. I 
have been assured that, in some parts, you will 
hardly find a single Bonde in a village who has not 
at most times two or three " processes " going on 
against some of his neighbours. They have an 
admirable system of arbitration to which they can 
have recourse, if they like, and by it differences can 
be settled without any appeal to the regular courts 
of law at all. 

In a stage or two beyond Stee the costume had 
quite changed. A red woollen cap with a pendent 
tassel, a jacket longish, like a shooting-jacket, of 
coarse white woollen homespun stuff; a bright- 
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coloured waistcoat, yellow leather breeches, and black 
stockings formed the dress ; the jacket and waistccxat 
loaded with little silver knobs as before. Some of 
the elders, instead of the red cap, wore a peculiarly 
shaped broad-brimmed felt hat. The old peasants look 
very venerable with their long white hair falling 
over their shoulders. The costumes of the women 
are all picturesque — most of them very Swiss-like, — 
and the wearers — unlike the Swiss girls — very pretty. 
They take wonderful pains with their hair; it 
always looks smooth and shining, and many wear it ^ 
plaited with thick threads of red worsted, in a sort 
of coronet, twisted round the head. There are all 
sorts and shapes of white linen head-dresses; the 
differences of which, marking, as they do, not only 
the different districts to which the wearers belong, 
but their states of married or single blessedness, I 
cannot pretend to remember, and would not inflict 
upon the reader's patience if I did. 

As you proceed from Stee, through Oiloe, Thune, 
and Quame, the diminishing size of the trees and 
the general change of the nature of the vegetation 
remind you that you are gradually gaining a consi- 
derable elevation. The rugged mountains round 
you, with all that boldness of outline peculiar to the 
transition rock of which they are composed (gneiss 
and mica slate are the prevailing rocks), are now 
only seen clothed with a few stunted pines and the 
moimtain willow and birch. You have left the 
forest below you ; the patches of cultivated land on 
V hill sides and in. the little ravine-like valleys 
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grow rarer and smaller, and the houses that you 
jM^ss are all buildings belonging to " Saeters " or moun- 
tain-pasture farms. The road is in many places 
fearfully rough and steep, and, after leaving Quame, 
rises continually for about twelve miles (English) 
until it reaches the plateau of the Fille Fjeld. From 
Quame over the Fille Fjeld to Haeg is a long, tedious, 
wild stage ; but to perform it we were fortunate in 
getting a pair of excellent horses, which were accom- 
panied by two very chatty and amusing peasants- as 
skydskarls. 

Soon after leaving Quame we overtook a party of 
three little children, each with a bundle, marching 
sturdily up the steep road ixx the broiling heat ; these 
we found to be the two sons and daughter of my 
skydskaxl, who were going up from the valley to a 
mountain farm a mile or so higher up, having, I 
have no doubt, timed their excursion when they 
knew travellers were going that road, in the antici- 
pation of a lift. Their anticipations, if such they had, 
were not disappointed. Her father asked me at 
once to take up little Marite, and for some way the 
little creature sat at my feet in front of the carriole ; 
she was a pretty, grave-looking little thing, poorly 
clad, but, as is almost invariably the case in these 
parts, her hair was clean, smooth, and shining, 
plaited at the back, and twisted with red worsted 
into a bunch behind. Wlien, at a very steep bit of 
the road, I. got out to walk, to her great delight, and 
to the uproarious mirth of her father and small bro- 
thers — who for some reason or other seemed to think 
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it about the best joke In action ever perpetrated — J. 
put her in the seat of the carriole and gave her the 
whip and reins ; and there sat the young lady driving 
in state, with a ludicrously solemn face, unperturbed 
by the fun which her brothers incessantly poked at 
her. There was something curiously pleasant in 
hearing the merry laughing voices of the children 
ringing over that savage, desolate scene. Afterwards, 
when we happened upon a comparatively level part of 
the road, I managed to take up the two boys as well, 
— it is perfectly wonderful how many a carriole, like 
a Piedmontese or Lombard gig, will carry when put 
to it — and for about an English mile, iSve of us, my- 
self, the father, and his three children, drove all in 
my carriole heavily along the road. Very merry 
however we were ; all chattering at once ; I in bold, 
bad Norsk, and they in a peculiar patois of the 
same language, addressing themselves sometimes to 
me, and sometimes to one another, utterly indifferent, 
as far as I could see, whether or no I understood or 
answered them. We were also accompanied along 
the first part of the stage by a running footman, in 
the shape of by far the liveliest peasant we ever en- 
countered in Norway ; he was a dark, gypsy looking 
fellow, differing very much both in appearance and 
manner from the Norwegian peasantry generally ; he 
had, as I then imderstood him, served in the war in 
Sleswig Holstein ; but I think I must have mistaken 
him, and that the fact was, he had formed part of the 
force raised by Norway with the intention of aiding 
the Danes, an assistance which the termination of 
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the war rendered unnecessary. He talked a pro- 
vincial dialect, and finding that I hardly ever under- 
stood a word he said, he illustrated his conversation 
copiously by gestures. 

He favoured me at some length, chiefly in panto- 
mime, with his views on the Sleswig Holstein dis- 
pute, and expressed himself very strongly opposed 
to the German side of the question generally : with 
Germans individually the method he proposed to 
pursue, if I rightly interpreted his gestures, was 
to stab them first, and stamp upon them afterwards. 

He drew his dagger-knife— rushed forwards- 
stabbed the air, shouting *' Death to theTydsk!'* 
(German) — and appeared to be trampling down into 
the dust his fallen foe — then flinging up his red 
cap, he set up triumphant yells for ** Gamle Norge " 
(old Norway). 

Sometimes he would run on before us on the road, 
dancing and singing and making a most extraor- 
dinary sort of summerset ; he sprang up, throwing 
his feet sideways into the air, spun roimd as if on a 
spit, with his body almost parallel to the surface of 
the ground, and came down again firm on his feet. 
This queer jump, I was afterwards told, is part of a 
national dance called the Hailing, in which the pea- 
santry take great pride in excelling. After perform- 
ing one of these twists more than ordinarily success- 
fully, he came back to me and asked me, with a 
smile of anticipatory triumph, whether we could do 
that in England ? I was forced to confess, with shame, 
that we could not. He was the keeper of flocks and 
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herds at a Saeter high up on the borders of the Fille 
Fjeld, and we passed his hut and left him receiving 
the boisterous delighted greeting of a rush of queer 
curs who seemed as glad to see him as we were sorry 
to part with him. My skydskarl, the father of the 
children, was in his own quiet way quite as talkative 
as our noisy friend ; and he kept up — ^whenever he 
could get in a word edgeways while the other was 
with us, and iminterruptedly when he had left us — 
a fire of cross questioning of me, howling out the 
question over again as loud as he could bawl, when- 
ever he found I did not understand him the first 
time ; as if he thought he could drive his meaning 
into me by sheer force of lungs. He was anxious to 
know, amongst other things, the price of my carriole, 
harness, knife, and watch, particularly the latter ; 
and when I told him the cost of it in Norwegian 
dollars, an expression, first of astonishment and then 
of downright incredulity, came over his face.* He 
was too polite, or, reflecting on the future " drikke 
penge," too prudent, to tell me so, but I saw clearly 
that he thought I lied. In one thing I did uninten- 
tionally deceive him, and many others beside him, 
who often asked me the same question afterwards ; 
they always wanted to know how far it was across 
the sea to England : and I used to give the distance 
in miles as nearly as I coujd remember ; it did not 
strike me till afterwards, when I was answering the 
same question to another peasant, and heard him re- 
peat with astonishment the number I told him, that 
the Norsk mile is seven English miles, and my answer 
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would to his comprehension have magnified the dis- 
tance seven-fold. 

Arrived at the Fille Fjeld all trees cease : here and 
there in the more sheltered parts one sees a few 
dwarf shrubs, but the ground is chiefly covered by 
mosses and a few coarse grasses. At Nystuen, about 
half way on this stage, there is a comfortable house 
of refreshment, kept up, I believe, chiefly for travel- 
lers across the Fjeld, and may therefore be called an 
inn. It has a most pleasant, intelligent, and oblig- 
ing • landlady, who, in her high snow-white linen 
head-dress, and dark green and blue costume, looks 
a perfect specimen of the better sort of comfortable, 
well-to-do Norwegian yeoman's wife. 

Eggs, bacon, good coffee, flad-brod and butter, 
furnished us a capital dinner ; and a bottle of sharp 
red wine, which, under the respectable title of St. 
Jullien, one now and then finds at the more fre- 
quented of the post stations, washed it down. This 
liquid, which in colour certainly resembles the wine 
the name of which it bears, is I believe of Hamburgh 
concoction, and thence extensively imported into 
Bergen, which has a great trade with the Hanse 
Towns, It is not at all impleasant to the taste, 
and i^, as far as my experience goes, harmless. The 
house is of a style much superior to most of the post 
stations, and has some pretensions to certain ele- 
gancies and luxuries. The dining-room had no beds 
in it, which was a novelty, and was decorated with 
a landscape or two in oils of considerable excellence, 
and an admirable little portrait of the hostess, the 
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works of a Norwegian artist, who had passed some 
time at Nystuen " in search of the picturesque/' An 
engraving of the pet of Norway, the celebrated mu- 
sician, Olfe Bull, hung in a conspicuous place, and 
bore an inscription to the purport that the portrait 
had been presented, by the sister of the musician^ to 
the lady of Nystuen. 

The good lady told us that there was a family of 
Lapps in charge of a large herd of reindeer en- 
camped in the neighbourhood, and that if we could 
stay imtil the next morning we should see them and 
their charge ; as they always leave the higher parts 
of the Fjeld in the early morning, and come to water 
the reindeer at the little lake, the Utza Vand, which 
lies almost at the door of the house. This was a 
great temptation to me, and I longed to stay ; but that 
inexorable forbud — ^we had ordered horses forward for 
two days — was decisive against it, and we lost thus the 
only chance we got of seeing any Lapps during our 
trip. I consoled myself at that time with the hope of 
meeting with some of them afterwards on the Dovre 
Fjeld : in this, however, I was disappointed. There 
are seldom Lapps on the Dovre Fjeld, although there 
is there plenty of the peculiar moss which is the food 
of the reindeer, and wild reindeer to be seen almost 
any day about Sneehaette. I should certainly advise 
future travellers to arrange to spend the night at 
Nystuen, unless they intend to go to the far north : 
it will be the only chance they will have of visiting 
a Lapp encampment, and seeing these queer little 
jDeqple and their herds. After leaving Nystuen the 
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road descends again contlniially for about twelve or 
thirteen miles through very wild scenery, of much 
the same character as that through which we had 
passed on the other side of the Fjeld, and the long 
twenty mile stage ended at Haeg. From Ha9g to 
Husum, the finish of our day's journey, is a despe- 
rately wild stage ; the worst parts are made easy by 
an excellent road, the greater portion of which was 
made imder Government superintendence, and is 
consequently a very different affair from the roads in 
general. This road, just before reaching Husum, 
has to pass through a grand prolonged cleft or chasm 
in the rock ; ^d through this, and down the preci- 
pitous sides of the rocks on the other side, it is car- 
ried by a series of engineering zigzags, with very 
steep inclines and abrupt turns — the whole charac- 
ter of the road and the scenery putting one much in 
mind of parts of the Simplon, Splugen, and St. 
Gotthard passes., and as wild as their wildest parts, 
but without the magnificent distant views which 
burst upon one now and then from them. 

At Borgund, close to Husum, there is one of the 
old wooden churches ; it is said to be one of the two 
oldest buildings in Norway. As it was nearly dark 
when we passed, we had no opportimity of examin- 
ing it : we could just remark its peculiar form, and 
regret we could see no more. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

« 

A steep Road — Drive to the Sogne Fiord — Gudvangen — Embark 
on the Sogne — Voyage to Gudvangen — Schnapps — Fiord Scenerj 
— • Disputes with the Boatmen — Character of Norwegian Peasantry 
— Sunday Groups — The Stalheim-foss and Sevle-foss — Vosse- 
vangen — Evanger and the Evanger Vand — Bolstadoren — The 
Bolstad Fiord — Curiosity and Simplicity of the Peasantry — The 
Sonden Oster Fiord — Stormy Weather — Before our Time — A 
Race in. 

The road from Husum to Midts-Lysne, our first 
stage on the following morning, runs through another 
wild rocky pass of much the same character as that 
between Haeg and Husum ; but the road itself is not 
nearly in such good order. Blasted in many places out 
of the face of the solid rock, with a frightful precipice 
on one side, it is, throughout, dangerously narrow 
and uneven in surface. On the precipice side the 
road is utterly unprotected ; and there is a pleasing 
excitement — the pleasure of which becomes at times 
almost too intense — in driving at a good sharp trot 
down very steep pitches, round right angular cor- 
ners, — the road being just wide enough for your 
carriole and not much to spare — with a towering 
wall of rock on one side of you, and on the other 
nothing whatever intervening between you and what 
a Yankee would call " everlasting sraaaik" A. man 
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really requires the confidence in the surefootedness 
of the Norwegian horses that a few days' experience 
of them over rough ground gives him, to enable him 
to drive over this piece of road with sufficient cool- 
ness and nerve for safety. 

The consideration that there are places where one 
false step or bolt on the part of the horse, one nervous 
twitch at the wrong rein on the part of the driver, 
or even one sideways jolt more violent than ordinary 
of the carriole, might bring one to instantaneous 
and complete destruction, adds considerably to the 
interest of the drive over this and similar pieces of 
road. At all these places the man who doubts his 
own nerve and skill to steer himself safely, can get 
his skydskarl, if he has one, to drive for him ; and 
to him he may trust with perfect confidence ; but it 
is not always that a skydskarl accompanies each tra- 
veller ; where two or three are in one party together, 
frequently only one peasant goes with them, and 
takes back all their horses. A lady, of course, would 
always have a skydskarl to drive for her. We 
always did our own driving, and found generally 
the horses so tractable — one might say, intelligent — 
that they wanted but little care; there is more 
danger of interfering too much with them, of over- 
guiding them, than of the reverse; in fact, in 
dangerous places they guide themselves much better 
than any one coiild guide them : it is only requisite 
to keep them from going too near the edge, as they 
are apt to do, not, of course, being able to calculate 
the breadth of the wheels behind them. 
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Merrily then, and safely, we steered '' down the 
road " to Leirdalsoren, a considerable village at the 
extremity of one of the forks of the Sogne Fiord, on 
which we were now to have a long day's voyage to 
Gudvangen. Gudvangen lies at the end of another 
of the forks of the Fiord. At Leirdal there resides 
that valuable and, in the interior of Norway, more 
valuable because rare, member of society, a black- 
smith ; and we took the opportunity of securing nis 
services to make a few small repairs and precautionary 
strengthenings of our carrioles. These, renovated 
at length by a very deliberate and languid exercise 
of his art on the part of this gentleman, found them- 
selves, with their wheels taken off, packed on board 
of one of the large clumsy-looking boats of the 
Sogne, and we ourselves reclining upon a couch 
of plaids and horse-rugs spread on twigs laid for us 
in the stem of the boat, started, with a crew of four 
rowers, on our water stage. We carried a consider- 
able cargo ; besides our carrioles, harness, luggage, 
and private provision boxes, the boat had on board 
a moveable mast and sailing tackle, ready to take 
advantage of a breeze, should we be favoured by 
one; and the crew had victualled the vessel for a 
two days' voyage for themselves, out and back. 
Their provisions were cheese, flad-brod, and butter, 
with grod and buttermilk in little hooped casks, the 
shape of stunted chums ; each man carried also a 
small keg of fresh water, as the Fiord water, although 
at this part upwards of a hundred miles from the sea, 
is somewhat brackish. 
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At the end of the first mile (Norwegian) the crew 
manifested a wish to stop and bait. As we were 
close to the side — the fiord is very narrow here — we 
made them pull up to shore ; and we peeled and 
clambered up on to the rocks for a " header " into 
the beautifiiUy clear water. 

After a delicious bathe, which the fierce heat of 
the sun made doubly acceptable, we opened our own 
wallets and made our limch. . As our meal proceeded 
we noticed the crew casting many wistful looks at a 
certain black bottle to which we were paying our 
respects, and heard a low murmuring among them, 
in which the word " schnapps " was distinctly audible. 
Schnapps is the generic name for all spirituous drinks 
among the boatmen and peasantry. We told them 
that ijf they could produce anything to drink it out of, 
we would give them a dram ; and, after much ear- 
nest and anxious consultation among themselves, one 
of them produced a small brass tobacco-box, which he 
emptied of its contents, washed, and handed to me to 
fill. Each had his tobacco-box full of sherry, — sherry 
was the drink, — and each pronounced it to be "ret 
godt schnapps" (right good liquor), a commenda- 
tion which probably it owed to its fiery quality, 
which was undeniable. They drank '' skaal " to us, 
and we reciprocated, and we all proceeded onwards 
with an increase of mutual good- will. 

The whole course of this day's voyage was a moving 
panorama of views so splendid that any description 
must fail to give any thingibut the/eeblest idea of their 
beauty. On either side of us towered precipitous rocky 
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mountains, patched here and there near their sum-n 
mits with snow, their ledges tufted with dale smalls 
mountain birch, hazel, and dwarf pine, ai&id th^ii*'' 
sides dipping down, in some places, perpendicularly 
into the water from an elevation of two and three 
thousand feet, the precipitous surfaces brokeai and- 
"varied by numberless clefts that sent each its small 
waterfall down into the fiord. There was not, imtil- 
nearly evening, a breath of wind ; the water was 
clear as. crystal and smooth as a mirror : and when 
ever and again the crew would stop for a short rest, 
the boat — floating motionless between the reality of 
frowning rock and smiling heaven above and theur 
reflected images below — ^would have seemed to hang, 
like Mahomet's coflSn, in mid air, had not the widen-- 
ing rings of wavelets, formed by 

** The light drip of the suspended oar " 

ruffled the else perfect surface of the mirror. Pleasant, 
it was then, turning from the burning mid-day sun 
above, to hang listlessly gazing deep down into the 
translucent water, and vainly to strive to pierce : 
through the depths into the "dark unfathomed 
ca,ves " below, or now and then to 

*' Drop a pebble to see it sink 

Into those depths so calm and oool/' 

and follow with straining eye its course, as if it 
could bear down with it our baffled vision. Towards 
evening a light breeze sprang up, much to the joy 
of the boatmen, but it died away again very sooli 
aHer we had hoisted our sail. After turning the 
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point of Fronningen, and entering upon the small 
branch fiord which terminates at Gudvangen, the 
scenery increases in grandeur ; some beautiful water- 
falls are passed, and the dark stupendous mountains, 
with their precipitous faces, seemed almost hanging 
above us as we pulled by them. Our gallant crew, 
liaving twice been treated to a quid of brandy, — I 
say " quid of brandy," because they got it as they 
did the sherry out of a tobacco-box, — took us along 
stoutly enough ; but a long pull of ten hours, imder 
a Norwegian summer sun, does not leave much pace 
in a man towards the end; and as evening closed in, 
and the fierce roasting heat of mid-day gave way to a 
very chilly night, we found the slow progress of our 
boat rather tedious. 

It was well dark before we got to Gudvangen, 
and our carrioles were soon landed, set on their 
wheels, and rattled some few hundred yards up to 
the post-station by the boatmen, whose long day 
seemed to have taken none of the f\m out of 
them,' for they pranced in the shafts, and chirruped 
to one another, playing at horses like the veriest 
children. After a friendly dispute with them as to 
the amount payable — which ended, of course, by our 
continuing to think ourselves in the right, but 
paying them as if we were convinced they were — 
we parted excellent fiiends, shaking hands with 
them all roimd, — ^the invariable way with the 
peasantry of expressing thanks is to shake you by 
the hand, — and they left the room wishing us a hearty 
" Lykkelig reise." About a minute afterwards we 
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saw the door gently open, and one of them sltrnk bfiBck 
into the room by himself with that eternal tobaco^ 
box in his hand, on a forlorn hope of more schnapps t 
this was mildly but firmly refused, and he g66d- 
humouredly departed. As to the dispute about th^ 
fare, so high an opinion have I of the generally 
honest character of the boatmen and peasantry, that 
I am more inclined to believe we were wrong than 
that we were cheated knowingly : I hardly remembet 
any instances in which these poor people made any 
attempt to exact more than they were strictly 
entitled to, and in the few cases where dispute* 
arosCy it was more often an attempt to stick out for 
extra drikke-penge and complimentary donations ct 
that sort, than an effort to deceive one as to the 
proper fixed charge. One of the great comforts of 
Norwegian travel is the blessed conviction that you 
are not obliged to keep up an irritating vigilance 
against imposition; it is a great comfort to feel 
that you are not being always systematically cheated. 
They will indeed occasionally, as it were, play a 
little game with you : if they can persuade you to 
comply with their demand, you are beaten ; if you 
stand out, they are beaten : but the players always, 
like good-hearted Northmen, part capital friends. 
A German or a Swiss, when foiled in fleecing you, 
snarls and sulks; an Italian blusters and looks as if 
he would like to find an advantageous opportunity 
of introducing his knife between your ribs; but 
these Northmen laugh as merrily, and wish you a 
good journey as heartily, as if they had not just lost' 
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the game, and missed the tremendous stakes of a few 
skillings beyond their rights which they had been 
playing for. 

One peculiarity the Norwegian peasantry have, 
which perhaps can hardly be considered strictly 
honest : — they are great " snappers up of uncon^ 
sidered trifles.'* It must be confessed that if they 
cannot be called regular thieves, they are certainly 
pilferers — ^there are some temptations which are too 
much for them. " They are," said a gentleman in 
Christiania to me, when giving me a few hints for 
travelling, " wonderftdly honest ; but don't leave any 
ropes or straps about, — they cannot resist straps : be 
careful to take any of your smaller chattels into your 
sleeping-room with you, especially knives or things 
of that sort, — ^they can*t resist small cutlery : far be 
it from me to say they are not scrupulously honest, 
but provisions and liquors, if left in their way, are apt 
to disappear, — ^they can't resist meat and drink." 

Money, I believe, might be left at their mercy 
anywhere, and they would not touch a skilling of it ; 
they seem to draw a curious distinction between 
money itself and those things which it requires 
money to buy, — a lamentable ignorance of political 
economy which is sometimes very inconvenient to 
the imwary traveller who leaves any of his produce 
or manufactured articles in their way. The magpie 
is most common throughout Norway; flocks of 
them, half tame, are to be seen about every village 
and farmstead ; and the human natives seem to have 
been partially imbued with the spirit of that appro- 
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priative bird. Who knows that the Norwegito 
peasant, in cherishing, as he does, the magpies, is 
not paying an involuntary homage to the transftii- 
grated souls of his ancestors ? 

The 'Lomme Keiseroute' — ^pocket road-book — ^^a 
most useM little work published by the government, 
containing an accoimt of all the land and water sta- 
tions, distances, and state of the roads at the period 
of each yearly or half-yearly edition, — describes the 
station-house at Gudvangen as a " right good night- 
quarter ;" and, as far as the mere sleeping accommo- 
dation goes, so it is ; but it did not strike us as by 
any means a right good feeding-time quarter. I fear 
its excellence is strictly confined to the night-time, 
night being defined to be " that portion of time which 
commences after supper and ends before breakfast." 

We could hardly get anything to eat. For one 
pecuKarity Gudvangen certainly deserves favourable 
notice : there actually was in our sleeping room a 
washing apparatus ; as many basins as beds. It was 
the first time for some nights that we had met with 
such luxurious accommodation. There is so much 
water outside their houses that they don't seem 
much to care about bringing it " ben ;'* and their 
usual custom at the post-houses was to bring us one 
pewter or tin soup dish with about enough water in 
it to drown a flea (for which purpose it was not 
seldom employed), and expect us both to be satisfied 
with that for our ablutions. Happily there were few 
days when we could not get a bathe. 

Tie next morning being Sunday, the whole 
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country was enlivened by groups of peasantry in 
their cleanest faces and brightest costumes, passing 
along the roads to this or that village church. The 
women, who in this district, the Indre Sogn, and in- 
deed in all the country we had passed through west 
of the Fille Fjeld, are very pretty, can only be seen to 
advantage on Sunday, as on the week days they 
do hard work in the fields, and are employed in 
many ways which we consider exclusively as man's 
work ; a custom which, while it might possibly be 
hailed with pride by Mrs. Colonel Bloomer and her 
disciples as a recognition of woman's power and use- 
fulness, does nevertheless considerably detract from 
the fair creatures' cleanliness and attractiveness. 
This Sunday meaning, however, they and their 
dresses were clean and brilliant, and their honest 
clear-blue eyes and good-humoured faces were a 
sight to be seen.* The dress hereabouts is gene- 
rally a blue skirt — ^I don't feel quite safe about my 
millinery phraseology — ^with a green body, open in 
fix)nt to show a stomacher gaily worked with silver 
thread and red and bright-coloured embroidery, 
above which come plaits of coaxse white linen, 
fastened high up on the throat, generally by a little 
silver buckle and chain of very peculiar shape. 
From their short green sleeves comes puffing out 

♦ I was told afterwards by a Norwegian gentleman that those of the 
female peasants of this district, whose fair, clear complexions and 
delicate features are so sure to attract the traveller's admiration, are 
almost all without exception the doomed victims of consumption ; a 
disease the ravages of which are fearful in some of the mountainous 
parts of Norway. They say the air is so hard. 
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another sleeve of wMte linen, &stened at th^ wrist, 
mncli the same shape as ladies used to wear in 
England a year or so back. On the head there is 
either the distinctive white linen cap or the coronet 
of hair plaited with red worsted. The women 
mostly walked, book in hand; some of the more 
well-to-do being driven in carrioles and the little 
queer peasant-carts. The men all rode on horse^ 
back, and most picturesque they looked ; the horses 
in the smartest trappings they could give them, 
their bridles generally ornamented with white 
cowrie-shells; the riders in homespim suits of a 
darkish blue, with a profusion of silver ornamental 
buttons in rows on the jackets and waistcoaiis; a 
gay red handkerchief, fastened with a silver brooch — 
broad like a Scotch plaid buckle — round the neck^ 
and the red woollen boimet with its hanging tassel 
on their heads. All diessed alike and all mounted, 
they looked, as they came in groups of five or six 
along the road, like cavalry soldiers proceeding in 
small parties to muster ; tl:^ horses with their arch- 
ing necks and blood little heads being the very 
pictures of diminutive chargers ; and they too show 
a great uniformity of appearance, a sort of yellowish 
cream-colour with black mane and tail being the 
colour of nine out of ten of them. 

From Gudvangen the road continues through a 
wild and beautiful valley, with tremendous granite 
and gneiss rocks rising in fearful precipices on eadi 
side. Near Stahlbeim, which is the next post sta- 
tion to Gudvangen, are passed, close to one another. 
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two very grand waterfiJls — the Sevle-foss and Stahl- 
heim-foss. 

The summer had been unusually dry, and they 
told us that the falls were more than usually scanty ; 
but they were very magnificent even under this dis- 
advantage, and when there is more water they must 
indeed be splendid. The height of the first is said to 
be 1000 feet, but this I hardly think. They are 
best seen from the zigzags of another Government 
engineering road, which scales the face of a rocky 
barrier which seems, as one approaches it, hopelessly 
to shut in the valley at that end. Captain Finne, a 
Norwegian engineer, was the maker of the road, and 
it is called after him : the inclines of it are despe- 
rately steep, and it took our horses about three quar- 
ters of an hour to drag the empty carrioles up the 
quarter of a mile or so of zigzags to the top. - The 
views on both sides are very splendid. At one point 
you can see at one time on either hand the two water- 
fallsj the Sevle and Stahlheim-foss. 

It was just after we passed Stahlheim that I 
had the only accident with my horse that oc- 
curred to me during the whole journey. We had 
not stopped at Stahlheim, but had taken the same 
horses through two stages, having made a bargain 
with their owners. The road however, it appeared, 
passed close to the stable of my steed, and to this 
stable there led up a mountain path firom the main 
road. The little animal, by no means imderstand- 
ing this doing of two stages instead of one, made 
a sudden bolt as we were pg^sing his home, and. 
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turning too sharp, missed the road, and before! 
could pull him straight came heavily down into a 
small dry watercourse by the side. However, both 
he and the carriole were soon picked up uninjured ; 
and, after having .been caressed and gently remon- 
strated with by his master in that peculiar tone of 
half condolence, half reproof, which one uses to a 
wilful child that has hurt itself, he carried me very 
steadily on to the end of this journey. At Twindeh 
only one horse was to be had — we had sent no 
fprbud,— and they told us an hour would bring us 
a second. This hour was of the length of three 
English ones ; but the horse, as if to compensate for 
having been so long in coming, was a splendid 
specimen when he did come — the best I had all 
the journey. To make up for lost time I put him 
along at a considerable pace, expecting every minute 
a remonstrance from the peasant his master, who sat 
behind me. At last a remonstrance did come, but 
not of the sort I expected ; it was that I did not 
drive fast enough I that I did not let the horse go as 
quick as he could ! That the light of his beloved 
nag should lie hid under a bushel by no means 
suited the pride of his master, and he asked me to 
give him the whip and reins and he would show me 
how the horse could go; and go indeed he did, 
down- the steepest hills, at the most tremendous 
pace, wliich, acting beneficially upon the other horse 
in the way of example, soon dashed us, choked 
though with heat and dust, into the little village of 
Vossevangen. Here we dined — I can conscien- 
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tiously say dined, which oould be hardly said of 
any of o\rr meals for the last few days ; and, having 
been supplied with that rare luxury meat, made, I 
am afraid, such a ravenous display as literally to 
astonish the natives, who stooJ outside the open 
windows of the little station in considerable num- 
bers, and looked on with a grave and curious interest 
at the tremendous knife-and-fork play of two hungry 
Miffelksmdnd. From Vossevangen two good ponies 
soon ran us to Evanger, which I believe is a capital 
resting-place for the night : it is a large and appa- 
rently busy village, almost worthy to be called a 
town, with some large, good-looking houses, wooden 
and led oehred, in it 

It is called a day's journey from this to Bergen, 
and in a fine summer day, with the wind favourable, 
it could well be done in a day no doubt ; but as a 
great part of the distance is by water, and the time 
for performing a waterngtage depends so much on 
the weather, and cannot be accurately calculated, I 
should advise travellers to get on if they can over 
night, as we did, to Bolstadoren, and start thence for 
Bergen in the morning. You take boat at Evanger 
fpr a water-stage .of half a Norsk mile (about three 
and a half nnles English) over a very pretty 
little lake, the Evaiiger Vand, which any where 
but in this land of rock and fiord might be called 
grand. On the patches of soil on the steep moun- 
tain-sides which surround the lake are perched 
little wooden farm-buildings, on such steep slopes 
that it looks as if the push of a little finger would 
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be enough to start them sliding off into the lak($ 
below. 

How the peasantry manage to work on the8§ 
inclines without toppling over is a mystery to nqiej^ 
yet you see them, ss you look up from your bpi^t 
below, crawling to all appearance like flies oxk » 
perpendicular green wall, making their ha,y aaid 
carrying on their shoulders great heavy bundles of 
it, at an elevation of a thousand feet or so above tfa)^ 
lake, with the greatest xmconcem. 

Arrived at the end of the Evanger Vand, a di^, 
tance of about two or three English miles of road 
still intervenes between the traveller and Bolstadr 
oren. We had to send up to the village for horsey, 
and in the mean time clambered along the rocks till 
we found a favourable platform for a jump into the 
water. At the landing-place a good many evening 
idlers were collected, and to these gentlemen pur 
proceedings seemed to afford infinite amusement and 
satisfaction. As my companion jumped off, Jtnaking 
a most successful " header" from a considerable ele- 
vation, a general cry of admiration burst from the 
assembled populace, much like the groan of delight 
with which the British public at Vauxhall hails the 
ascent and bursting of the rockets. It is a curious 
thing that none of the boatmen or boat-going popular 
tion on the lakes appear to be able to swim ; we 
asked many of them, and they all said no, with as 
much a matter-of-fact air as if we had asked them 
whether they cpuld fly. The wind is so changeable 
and squalls so sudden on the fiords^ that sailing on 
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them is a pursuit by no means without its perils, and 
it does seem wonderful that none of these fellows 
should take the trouble to teach themselves to swim. 
After our bathe was over there arrived, not two, but 
only one horse, with, which we had to be content ; we 
harnessed him into one of the carrioles, and tying the 
other with the baggage behind the first, which we both 
mounted, the owner df the animal running a good pace 
al(Migside and steering, we rode by train into Bolstad- 
oren. Here we found admirable accommodation and a 
clever, pleasant landlord, whose family are as pleasant 
as he. They seemed at this inn to have a smattering 
of every living language, and we indulged for some 
time in a polyglot conversation of which Norsk, Ger- 
man, French, and English were the ingredients : the 
English being on our part g£ that artificially broken 
sort which somehow or other one always feels inclined 
to use abroad, and which has been facetiously said by 
some one to be perpetrated by the English under a 
sort of idea of meeting foreigners half way. 

This place is apparently frequented a good deal 
by fishing and shooting Englishmen, who make a 
sporting head-quarters of it. The damsel who 
attended upon us knew a few words of English, and 
kept repeating to us the name of an Englishman 
who had once stayed there, asking us with a very 
evident interest if we knew anything of him. She 
was a sweet brown-^yed girl, with a timid, gentle 
look, and a soft low voice, " an excellent thing 
in woman." I shall not soon fcarget her look, or the 
tone in which she repeated first to us, and then in 
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a kind of moumfiil undertone to herself, the name 
which I fancy she had only too well learnt by heart* 

At five o'clock the next morning we tumedj 
with considerable reluctance, out of our comfortable 
quarters and again had to take boat for a row of about 
three or four English miles over the Bolstad Fioird. 
The morning was very cold, and a fleecy mist dung 
to the surface of the water, but it soon cleared up as 
the sun gained power, and the day was well aired, 
getting warm, and promising to be hot, by the time 
that a terribly slow crew of boatmen had paddled us 
to Dalcidet. On this day as well as the last we had 
sent no forbud, as we had been so uncertain as to the 
time necessary to allow for the fi:equent water stages 
as to prefer to trust to the chance of getting horses 
at whatever time we might arrive at the several 
stations. We found, of course, no horses ready for us 
at the end of our water stage. One the people at 
the Skyds station could afford us at once, but tyhe 
other had to be fetched from some distance, at least 
I judged so — and as it turned out judged rightly — 
from their informing us that we should have it 
" strax." The opportunity for a bathe, however, 
always a capital pastime when delayed on the banks 
of a lake, reconciled us in this instance to the dielay. 

I had occasion to open my portmanteau here, and 
a group of young Norway, collected as usual to stare 
at the strangers, gathered round and manifested great 
interest in its several contents. I soon saw that this 
attention was especially directed to a sponge : it evi- 
dently puzzled them, and one, plucking up courage 
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after a time, asked me what it was ; but when I filled 
it with water for him and oiFered to give it into his 
hands, he and his companions shrank back with a 
comical expression of fear and disgust, taking it, I 
fancy, for something alive. However, after having 
delighted and surprised them by suddenly squeezing 
it and showing how it held the water, the questioner 
and another bold youth made up their minds to touch 
it, and ultimately found a source of seemingly inex- 
haustible amusement in the process of filling and 
squeezing it dry again, remarking the difierence of 
its weight as something very unaccoimtable. It is 
very remarkable how many things common in any 
English cottage, and one would have thought not rare 
even in the remotest districts of any civilised coun- 
try, seem perfectly new to some of the Norwegian 
peasantry. A woman who waited upon us at one 
of the smaller post-stations devoted at least half an 
hour to the laborious investigation of a bunch of keys 
on a ring ; common keys she must have seen before, 
but these perhaps puzzled her by their peculiar 
shape — one being a broad Oxford sporting-door latch 
key, and another a Bramah — and by their being 
all together on a ring. She looked, I think, at the 
whole bunch as one complicated apparatus, good, no 
doubt, for some mysterious purpose ; or if she knew 
them separately as keys, she could not well accoimt 
for their presence on the ring, and wondered as, 
according to Peter Pindar, the king wondered about 
the apples in the dumplings, ** how the deuce they 
got there." Eioh was the expression of her face as she 
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stood gravely turning them one after another on the 
ring, looking down the pipes of some of them like a 
magpie looking into a marrow-bone, and occasicaially 
giving them all a slight jingle, as if she was not quite 
certain that the whole thing was not a musicaOi 
instrument, which with judicious treatment might 
be induced to perform a popular air. 

As we waited at Dalcidet till " strax " should have 
expired and our horse arrived, the post came rowing 
up to the landing-place ; he of course had a horse 
waiting for him, and went on immediately ; as he 
was going our road, we took advantage of his getting 
a start of us, to send by him forbud papers to the 
two other land stations which remained between us 
and Bergen. 

A wild stage between Dalcidet and Dale took us 
to the Sonden Oster Fiord, upon which we had again 
to take boat for a water-stage of seventeen English 
miles, through much the same savage sort of beauties 
as we had passed a few days before on the Sogne 
Fiord. The day, up to the time of our embarkation 
fine, now grew gloomy and threatening ; the wind 
swept in sharp gusts over the water ; on the summits 
of the distant mountains heavy masses of clouds began 
to gather, and dense black mists descended and 
rolled from peak to peak along the rocky walls of 
the fiord, now hiding, now disclosing the snow- 
patched heights ; the rain too began to fall in large 
heavy drops. Our boatmen looked anxious, and 
everything seemed to threaten a considerable storm. 
Having seen this sort of scenery in clear, cloudles 
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weather, we were not sorry, notwithstanding our 
chance of a wetting and prolonged stormy voyage, 
to see it under a new aspect, an aspect more in cha- 
racter with the gloomy grandeur of the fiord scenery. 
To threatening, however, the storm confined itself, 
and at the close of our voyage the day was again 
clearing. At Gramaes, our trustworthy fiiend, the 
postman, had fulfilled his contract and faithfully 
delivered our orders, and after a meagre dinner in a 
meagre little hut of a post-house that could afford 
nothing but potatoes and coffee, we speeded off to 
Houge, the last stage before reaching Bergen. Fear- 
ing that at Houge the horses would not be ready, 
as we should arrive there some two hours before the 
time which by a miscalculation we had put down on 
the forbud paper, we made an attempt to induce the 
peasants to tate us the two stages through with the 
horses we had already got. But they set to work 
to play with us that little game to which I have 
before alluded for such high stakes, that we deter- 
mined rather to wait than submit to be mulcted in 
the enormous manner they proposed. Between sta- 
tion and station the horse owner is tied down by 
law to a fixed charge, and they rarely, if ever, 
attempt to deceive even a foreigner as to this legal 
amount; but if you take their horses beyond one 
stage, they are entitled to make as good a bargain as 
they can. We being upon the last stage into Bergen, 
frequented of yachts, it is very possible that reports 
of the vast wealth and careless profusion of English- 
men had penetrated even to the homes of these twa 
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gentlemen whose horses we were employing, for 
the bargain they attempted to drive with us was 
something too ludicrous. When they found, how- 
ever, that we stood out, they were gradually, but 
steadily, coming down ort by ort (an ort or mark ijs 
about llrf.) towards the outskirts of a reasonable 
charge, when unluckily for them we came in sight 
of the station, and to our considerable satisfaction 
saw horses waiting for us. The old skydskaffer 
(postmaster) informed us, with many grins of tri- 
umph at his own sagacity, that " he knew from 
the forbud papers we were English, and that Eng- 
lish always drove fast and came before their time." 
I don't know whether he meant this as a compliment 
or not, but at all events the character for furious 
driving enjoyed by our countrymen was very useful 
and convenient to us on this occasion. The way in 
which he detected we were English, by-the-by, was 
not gratifying to our pride. We had filled up the 
papers in our choicest Norsk ; and that they should 
have betrayed us was a cruel comment upon our pro- 
ficiency in the language. We felt somewhat the 
same sort of mortification experienced by the Irish 
gentleman in Paris, who complained " that his 
French always showed he was English, and his 
English always showed he was Irish." 

The following stage is through a desolate, barren 
moor sort of country until within five English miles or 
so of Bergen, when the country gets more wooded and 
cultivated. It was about at this point that we indulged 
in the excitement of a chariot race, the only one 
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which, in charity to our hard-worked little horses, 
we had allowed ourselves during the whole of our 
drives hitherto ; nor did we now unprovoked rush 
into the strife ; the struggle was forced upon us by 
our antagonist, a peasant, who was driving his wife 
in a large carriole with a big strong nag to draw it. 
He liad caught us up and passed us as we were 
walking up a hill ; and at the top of the next long 
descent we found him waiting for us, evidently 
proud of his horse and longing for a trial with ours. 
He allowed us to pass him and get a little start down 
the hill, and then, as we were getting well into our 
swing, he came jolting, whipping, chirruping after 
us at a tremendous pace. Our skyds boys soon 
caught the enthusiasm, and glowing with a noble 
ardour chirruped and howled to their horses as 
eagerly as he : but ours were small animals, and had 
come a long stage, and the fellow soon came tearing 
past me and commenced a struggle with my com- 
panion, who, better horsed than myself, held his own 
for a longer time, and, had trotting been the pace 
kept to, would, I think, have come off victorious; 
they both however broke into a gallop, and the 
larger stride of the peasant's horse carried him a-head 
just as they reached the bottom of the hill. The 
tremendous downhill pace, the noise, the jolting, the 
clouds of dust, and the excited chirruping (that pe- 
culiar sound with which the Norwegian horses are 
encouraged) of the peasant and our skydskarls, 
made this a very lively finish to our journey from 
Ghristiania to Bergen. 
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CHAPTER V. 

View of Bergen — Population — A Room in the Roof — Houses in 
Bergen — A Wedding — Smoking in the Streets — The Fish Market 
— Stock Fish — Warehouses — Shaking a Waiter — The Industrial 
Exhibition — Embark for Trondhjem — Nordland Jsegts — Old 
Pirate Kings — Bellman's Songs — Aalesund — Christiansund'-— 
Arrive at Trondhjem. 

About four English miles before you reach it, you 
catch sight from a commanding hill of the picturesque 
fiord and town of Bergen. The town lies in a hollow 
of a horseshoe of rocky mountains opening towards 
the sea, or rather towards the fiord, for the town lies 
about 16 miles from the open sea. It was just eight 
o'clock on a very pleasant evening that we drove 
into the town. The fine warm weather seemed to 
have brought all the population out into the streets ; 
and the general comeliness of the women, and the 
prevalence of costume composed of bright colours 
among the peasantry and smaller tradesfolk, make 
the crowd in Bergen a very picturesque one. If their 
costumes and appearance interested us as we drove 
through the thronged streets, I think we afforded 
them no slight amusement in return. It was my 
travelling companion who was, I must confess, the 
centre of attraction, and chiefly absorbed the interest ; 
and I cannot wonder at it. As it. \iai3L\>^^acL ^o^^sc^ 
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the early part of the last stage, he had clothed 
himself in a regular rough tarpauling sailor's overcoat 
and great sou'wester hat which he had got in Chris- 
tiania, and he had not thought it worth his while 
to change his attire before the end of his journey. 
And there he sat in the elegant shell-shaped seat of 
the carriole, the very image of an old *' sea-dog," 
looking as if he might be some ancient ocean demi- 
god who, having got 'himself up in modem sea- 
toggery, had placed his shell chariot of the waves on 
wheels, and set off for a bit of a cruise on shore. 
After driving about in some perplexity as to where 
we should lodge, we ultimately pulled up at the 
H8tel Scandinavie: this we found quite full; but 
the people of the house took charge of our carrioles 
and trappings, and found us a temporary lodging in 
the roof of an adjoining house. It was a curious 
apartment ; the two sides of it formed our bed-rooms, 
and the middle of it our sitting room ; that is, the 
whole apartment filled up the roof; each bed-room 
was a right-angled triangle, the sides of which were 
the sloping roof of the house, the floor (on which the 
beds were spread), and an upright partition with a 
door in it. There was a room down below where 
we could dine. The house rather aped the character 
of a French caf^, called itself a " Restauration," and 
had a billiard table, upon which nobody ever ap- 
peared to play, and to which we could never discover 
that any balls or cues appertained. The landlady 
spoke French fluently, which was a great relief, and 
wished, I think, to make us as comfortable as the 
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peculiar nature of the accommodation she had to give 
would admit of; but^e took the first opportunity 
of a vacant room at the Scandinavie and moved iu 
there : I do not think we gained much by the change. 
We heard afterwards that a boarding-house, kept 
by a Mrs. Suntom, mentioned in the all-knowing 
Murray, is the only really comfortable place to go to 
in Bergen. When one considers the size and traffic 
of such an important port as Bergen — the Liverpool 
of Norway — one is surprised to find how bad and 
scanty the accommodation is for travellers. This of 
course will get better every year, and the hotel 
system get more understood and introduced into the 
towns. 

The houses in Bergen are exceedingly picturesque, 
especially those of the better sort in the suburbs; 
they are nearly all built of wood, and are mostly 
painted white, with bright red tile roofs and green 
shutters and jalousies to the windows ; round these, 
in some of the more pretentious villas outside the 
town, are put carved screens of wood-work, and 
lianglng round the eaves abo runs a pierced wood- 
work screen a few feet broad, which has an exceed- 
ingly elegant effect. 

The steamer to the North, by which we intended 
to take our passage as far as Trondhjem, was not to 
start until Friday morning ; this gave us a rest of 
three days, and plenty of opportunity for examining 
thoroughly this peculiar and interesting town. We 
had letters of introduction to one of the leading 
meichants in the place, wKich we were anxious at 
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once to deliver ; but on inquiring where the gentle- 
man lived, we were told he was to be married that 
very morning ! Under these circumstances I thought 
he would little care to be pestered with letters of 
introduction, and did not send them ; but, feeling an 
interest in him, determined to go and " assist" at the 
ceremony. The ships in the harbour, many of 
which had brought cargoes consigned to his house, 
were dressed out in all their various flags in compli- 
ment to the family, and the people of the town gene- 
rally seemed to consider the event as one of public 
interest in Bergen. We joined the stream which 
was flocking to the church, and formed part of a 
large congregation of all sorts of people dressed in all 
sorts of costumes. ** Respectable inhabitants and rate- 
payers" in bonnets and in pews, peasants from the 
surrounding districits in their various costumes and 
high white winged head gear, and the fish-girls in 
their peculiar bright-coloured buy-a-broom-girl form 
of dress (they are as distinct a class in Bergen as the 
NeVhaven fish-women in Edinbro*) — all these latter 
stood in the body of the church, with a shifting 
accompaniment of small tag-rag and bobtail kept 
in order by one of the most imposing beadles I ever 
saw. The church is a large plain building, with a 
very high, but not high pitched, roof of a rounded 
form. The greater part of the body of the church is 
open without seats; pews are arranged along the 
walls, and a gallery runs round two ends and one 
long side, and is filled with pews, which are com- 
plete little rooms with sash windows and curtains, no 
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doubt a necessary, or at least useful, precaution 
against the cold in such a building in a Norwegian 
winter, but which would have filled a member of 
the Ecclesiological Society with indignation and dis^ 
gust. As an old member of the Cambridge Camden, 
my feelings ought also to have been much shocked; 
but I may confess that, my Gothicism not being quite 
so pointed as it was, I had come more nearly to. agree 
with a sensible, practical Eoman Catholic priest of 
my acquaintance, who, deploring the waste of funds 
— sorely needed for more essential matters — on some 
elaborately decorated Gothic temple of his &,ith, said 
** that that was the dilettanteism of religion, and 
that if a man could not worship God in a room with 
sash windows, he wasn't fit to worship God at alL" 
I don't say the ejffect was pleasing — it certainly was 
not ; but I fancy people who are tolerably warm and 
bodily comfortable attend rather better in church 
than when their minds are anxiously bent on the 
frozen state of their noses and toes. The interior of 
the church is painted white, with some gilding here 
and there. Immediately under the pulpit, which is 
entered firom behind by a staircase out of the church 
in a sort of vestry room, is the altar, round which a 
double railing runs ; one close to it as in our 
churches, the other reaching out a long way into the 
church, enclosing a considerable space. Within this 
space the public were not admitted, but the whole 
bridal party sat there round by the outer railing. 
During the ceremony two immense candles were 
Vept burning on the altar, which was covered with a 
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white linen cloth, which was brought over that part 
of the inner rails opposite to the altar, down the steps, 
and about half way out into the open space included 
by the outer rails ; on this cloth, where it hung over 
the rails, garlands of fresh flowers were fastened, and 
on that part of it which was on the floor of the church, 
Jittle bouquets tastefully arranged in patterns were 
plentifully strewn. It was on this spot that the 
bride and bridegroom had to stand during the greater 
part of the ceremony. When the time was come, the 
minister preceded the party from the vestry into the 
space before the altar; he was dressed in the old 
white starphed ruff" which one sees in portraits of 
divines of Queen Elizabeth's time, and wore a long 
black gown, without sleeves, meeting in front, and 
enveloping the whole figure. After all the bridal 
party had taken their seats, the ceremony began by 
the singing of a hymn by the choir. The organ was 
playing and the choir singing as at an ordinary 
service ; the priest then knelt down for a short time 
before the altar, with his hand resting upon it and his 
back turned to the congregation as in Roman Catho- 
lic churches. When he rose, the bride and bride^ 
groom also rose, and coming forward stood upon the 
flower-strewn white linen cloth, while the minister 
delivered a long extempore exhortation to them. 

He was remarkably fluent, and most impressive 
in manner ; but it must be a most awful part of the 
ceremony for the poor young couple, who have to 
stand there — all the rest of the party sitting round 
in a circkl^— for a mortal half hour, the observed of 
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all observers. Towards the close of his exhortation, 
the old priest, ceasing to address the young people, 
turned solemnly round to where the elders of the 
party were sitting, and addressed them in such 
affecting terms as drew tears not only from the 
bride and young and old ladies present, but also 
from a tender-hearted little German tradesman of 
the place, who stood next to us and wept copiously. 
We had bought a few things of him in the morning, 
and seeing us in the church he had come up to us, 
and very obligingly explained everything we wished. 
I heard afterwards that the marriage exhortation is 
always considered to demand a careful display of 
oratory on the part of the pastors, who, unless they 
can draw tears, consider it a failure. 

After the exhortation the minister, taking a book, 
asked questions of the bride and groom, to which 
they bowed the head in answer: the bride then 
pulling off her right-hand glove, and taking the 
hand of the bridegroom in hers, they knelt down, 
and the old pastor, laying his hand on theirs thus 
clasped, pronounced them man and wife, and then 
placing his hands alternately on each of their heads, 
prayed for them and pronounced blessings on both 
of them : this and the preceding part the old man 
did in a simple, impressive manner. It was, I 
thought, much more striking than anything in the 
English Service. The couple then returned to their 
seats, and, after the intoning of some prayers by the 
priest, and the singing of another hymn by the 
choir, the whole thing concluded by tholold man 
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giving three sweeping bows to the congregation on 
the three sides of the church and marching out. 
We met him afterwards in the street, trotting along 
in full canonicals in the middle of a number of the 
bridal company, laughing and joking, evidently the 
life and soul of the party. 

We had discovered, from our little German inter- 
preter, that it was not the gentleman to whom we 
had an introduction, but his nephew, who 'was the 
happy man on this occasion; so we n% }pnger felt 
any delicacy about leaving our cards and the letter 
upon him that evening. The next morning early 
he called upon us, and was exceedingly kjnd and 
polite, and lionized us about the town. 

The first evening we were in Bergen I had noticed, 
while strolling about the town with my companion, 
who was smoking, that we seemed to be regarded 
with some sui-prise, mixed with amusement, by all 
who met us. I put this down to the peculiarity of 
my friend's pipe, which was the blackest and shortest 
of dhudeens. On getting back to the Scandinavie 
we were told by a German who was there that we 
had been committing an offence against the regula- 
tions — that any one smoking in the street is liable to 
be taken up and fined — no very heavy fine — a mark 
or two — lor each repetition of the offence. The 
houses being chiefly built of wood, and the town 
consequently exceedingly liable to fire, is enough to 
account for this precaution, as a glowing bit of 
tobacco, falling upon a heap of chips and wood 
rubbish, might soon be fanned up into a blaze. 
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On two mornings a week there is a sort of fresh fish 
auction : this is a sight that no traveller in Bergen 
should miss. We went down one morning, and 
then were gratified certainly with a most amusing 
scene. 

The fish-boats were drawn up alongside a sort of 
pier, about two yards higher than the water, with 
an iron railing along it ; crowded along these rails, 
perched upon them, squeezing through die middle" 
ones, and crouching under the lower, were a crowd 
of women and girls, pushing, squabbling, and 
screaming out their offers, and holding out their 
hands, filled with skillings, to the fishermen in the 
boat, who were holding up, with a calmness and 
imperturbability which contrasted most forcibly 
with the eagerness of the buyers, their fish in lots 
to this kind of auction. The finest mackerel went 
off* very rapidly, the customers pointing eagerly to 
those in the boat that especially attracted them, and 
offering to increase their bids if these were added to 
the lot under competition. I saw several sorts of 
fish sold that I did not know; there were some 
very beautiful fish, something like mullet, but 
larger and of a deeper red, shaped like tench, and 
apparently peculiar to this part of the coast ; I have 
seen them nowhere else, and could not catch their 
names. They did not seem, however, to be much 
in request : none were sold while we were in the 
market. 

All the length of the long quay, on the North 
side of this harbour, there stands a line of ware- 
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houses, wMch are entirely taken up by dried cod- 
fish (stockfish as it is called), the staple of the 
trade of Bergen, the merchants of which, having a 
large hold upon the Nordland provinces as creditors 
to a considerable amount, have almost a monopoly of 
the market in this article. Enormous quantities of 
this stockfish are exported annually to all parts 
of Europe, and especially to Venice, which is the 
largest consumer, taking yearly from 50,000 to 
60,000 himdred weight, which is nearly a third of 
the whole quantity exported. Within the last two 
years a trade has also sprung up with the Brazils, 
which is by all accoimts rapidly developing. The 
mercantile navy of Norway is steadily increasing: 
her sea^axrying trade is becoming very extensive 
and important. Since the repeal of the British 
Navigation Laws alone her shipping has actually 
doubled in amoimt. 

The interior of the warehouses is a most curious 
sight: you walk between great piles of codfish 
stacked like billets of wood and almost as hard, 
perfectly dry, but giving out a scent which is not 
the most agreeable to delicate nostrils. The fish 
are chiefly dried where they are caught, in the 
Northern provinces, in the open air, in the early 
part of the year, when the atmosphere is dry, and 
the cold prevents decay or putrefaction. Before 
they are exported from Bergen they are shortened 
by chopping off the heads and tails, and these 
portions are used as manure for the land ; so that 
nothing is lost. On the quay outside the ware- 
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houses stood a quantity of small round tubs fiUed 
with a greasy brown substance : this was cod-liver 
oil in different stages of preparation, and very dis- 
gusting it looked. 

Our friend was indefatigable in doing the^honouis 
of all the lions of the town, and trotted us most 
mercilessly from one place to another, none of which 
had anything remarkable or worth recording about 
them. Upon the fortress and its imposing display of 
guns and ammunition he was rather severe ; he took 
a sort of Cobden view of the war question, and talked 
of waste of money upon useless precautions. I fancy, 
if the Russians did come some fine day or other, that 
these German settler merchants of Bergen would not 
be sorry that their houses and stockfish should be 
defended by the Norwegian cannon, and would be 
thankful to be spared the sight of a band of ravenous 
Muscovites drinking up the unctuous contents of all 
their cod-liver-oil tubs. 

Although the sleeping accommodation at the 
Scandinavie was good enough, it had no further 
recommendation : the attendance was especially bad. 
At the mid-day meal oii the first day we dined 
there, after keeping us, and two or three German 
commercial men who were there too, sitting for an 
enormous time looking at one another across the 
unfurnished table, the waiter at last triumphantly 
brought in two dishes of very promising fish, and 
then departed; — (he never " waited " in our sense 
of the word ; he brought what he pleased, and then 
went away out of the room for as long as he thought 
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right, and there was no bell to summon him) ; — we 
found he had brought us no plates — and this so 
enraged a hungry old German, who had sat glowering 
at the tempting-looking fish, conscious that it was 
growing cold before his nose, that when the waiter 
after some time reappeared, he sprang up from the 
table, and seizing the oblivious youth by the " scrufiF 
of the neck," gave him a tremendous shaking. This 
had the best possible effect, — it produced plates at 
once, and shook the waiter up into imwonted activity 
for the whole period of our friend the Shaker's 
sojourn in the house. 

In the evening we strolled again about the outskirts 
of this most picturesque town, and were delighted by 
the view of one of those glorious sunsets of the North. 
The rocks in the background were bathed in rich 
rose-red light, and looked like masses of iron glowing 
with a red heat : this light gradually moved higher 
up the mountain, while on the clouds above there 
then appeared a sunset rainbow, faint in colour but 
"perfectly distinct in form, or rather the colours 
seemed to be all blended, a reddish yellow being 
the prevailing hue : there had been no rain — the day 
had been perfectly fine. As the sun sank, and the 
light faded from the mountain tops, the thin fleecy 
clouds floating above were illuminated with a rich- 
ness unknown, I believe, except in these Northern 
simsets. Assuredly in these climes the sun's short 
summer life is a glorious one; while he does reign 
he reigns in pomp indeed. 

An industrial exhibiuon was going on in the theatre. 
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and we went to inspect it. — ^Norway is not a manu* 
facturing country, but its inhabitants are a handy, 
manufacturing race. The peasants, as before ob- 
served, are great carvers in wood and horn, and in 
many districts are accomplished silversmiths ; most 
of the very peculiar silver brooches and clasps worn 
by them are their own work, and I have heard that 
.there are sometimes to be met with in the richer 
Bonders' houses large silver drinking stoups, most 
beautifully worked and carved, which have been 
made by the peasants themselves out of the silver 
dollars of the country beaten together. I never 
was fortunate enough to see one, but a Norw^an 
told me they were not seldom to be met with. 
Sugar refining is the most successful branch of the 
national industry, I beUeve. 

Their system is strictly Protectionist, and I have 
heard great complaints from some of them about it* 
They instanced to me one article of manufacture 
especially, that of fabrics which are commonly called 
in the trade ** stouts ;" the duty on this stuff is very 
high, and one firm in Norway has practically the 
monopoly of its manufacture. My informant s^d it 
would be better worth the Government's while to 
secure to this gentleman and his family for ever the 
profit they were now making, and throw open the 
market, than continue the duty ; as in that case they 
would get these fabrics much cheaper elsewhere, and 
send their own timber and other produce in exchange 
for them. The most interesting articles to us in the 
exposition were the dagger knives with their oma- 
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mental belts and carved handles, in great variety, 
the carrioles with gay trappings, and sledges vnth 
furniture of bear, wolf, and white fox skins. There 
were some beautiful furs. 

The rifles made in the country are said to be 
good : they are heavy and climisy, but the price is 
very low. 

The theatre, in which the exhibition took place, 
was got up by Ole Bull, who was a native of Bergen, 
and who had an idea of encouraging native Nor- 
wegian dramatic talent — ne^ly all their theatrical 
companies being composed of Danes. I believe the 
thing, as &r as Bergen was concerned, was a failure. 

On Thursday afternoon we w^nt down to the 
boat, which sailed the following morning early, to 
secure berths and get our carrioles on board. This 
latter was a most unpleasant business; the un- 
handiness and clumsiness of the Norwegian boatmen 
were never more plentifully exhibited, and that is 
saying a good deal. However, after having to take 
it almost out of their hands and do the work our- 
selves, we managed to get the vehicles safe and 
sound on board. With the berth-securing part we 
were not so fortunate. We got tickets numbered, 
and fancied the numbers applied to berths ; but to 
our dismay we foimd, on going on board in the 
morning, that it was no such thing, and that we 
ought — and it is worth the while of travellers going 
by the Norwegian steamers to remember this — to 
apply to the lieutenant, through whom alone berths 
can be secured: the fare is paid and the tickets 
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given at an office in the town. The first night we 
were without berths, but, as at the first stopping-'place 
next day some of our passengers left, we were pro- 
vided for for the rest of the voyage. 

" On Friday morning we set sail," as the song 
says, by the ' Prince Gustav ' steamer, on board of 
which we found some of our acquaintances of the 
Hotel Scandinavie, German commercial men, chiefly 
travelling for Hamburgh houses ; and one or. two 
Norwegian gentlemen, as intelligent, pleasant, and 
friendly companions as I think Norwegian gentlemen 
always are. As we steamed down the Bergen Fiord 
to the sea we wound among a number of small 
islands, many of which are merely barren rocks, 
with here and there patches of vegetation on them. 
Some of the rocks we seemed almost to pass under, 
and it looked as if one could sweep oflF with a 
fiishing-rod some of the numerous sea-birds that were 
sitting on the ledges of them.' Occasionally on one 
of the larger island-rocks there stands a solitary 
house with small cultivated spaces round it, and a 
few cows and goats wandering about. 

There was a i'air wind down the fiord, and as we 
were going out we passed a number of the great 
clumsy Nordland Jaegts, that bring the stock-fish, 
returning to the north. They are exceedingly like 
Chinese junks. The captain of the steamer said 
that they sail very well before the wind, and are by 
no means bad at tacking. 

The words ** jaegt " and " yacht " are evidently the 
same^ but anything more dissimilar than the vessels 
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we know by the latter name and these Nordland 
" J83gts " could hardly be conceived ; the words are 
pronounced almost alike. 

The jaegts, in coming down southwards with their 
cargo, are packed with it sometimes absolutely half- 
way up the mast, and the crew live on the top 
of the stock-fish. " When the wind sets from them," 
said the captain, " we can smell them more than a 
mile off." They take as a return cargo a curious 
variety of articles. Timber being utterly impro- 
curable in the far north, a not uncommon return 
freight is a cargo of coffins 1 The coffins are used 
on the voyage as packing-cases for provisions, bis- 
cuits, bread, and such like. What a cargo 1 The 
staff of life in the home of death! Ima^ne a 
Nordlander of a reflective turn reminding him- 
self at every mouthful that, eat to sustain life as 
he may, he is after all merely preparing his coffin, 
which he is gradually emptying for his own recep- 
tion. 

The steamers that run up the coast and carry 
the mails, one of which the * Prince Gustav ' was, 
never steam on after dark, but always anchor for the 
night, generally at some of the coast towns. For this 
night we had no regulation stopping-place, and so, 
as the weather was fine and favourable, we went 
ahead as long as we had light, and came to anchor 
about ten o'clock in a sheltered position, between 
a small island and the coast. We were off again 
the next morning before I was up. After about an 
hour or so we passed out from behind the belt 
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of islands, under the protection of wliieh we had 
been running the whole of the day be&re, and xxxade 
the acquaintance of that *' great rolling swell of the 
North Sea " with which we had been before tlaeat- 
ened. He had not come rolling and s?raggering as 
had been expected into the Skager-isick, but here 
the bully had us, and gave us a taste of his quality, 
and I cowered* before him. We were not exposed to 
his persecutions for very long, but quite long enough 
to spoil the morning for many of us. Before reach- 
ing Aalesund, which was our station for the night, 
we again threaded the numerous island-ro(^ which 
lie thickly off this wonderful iron-bound, savage coast. 

My imagination repeopled all these rocky bays 
and cavernous creeks with swarms of old piratical 
Norsemen, with their galleys drawn up high and dry 
on the rocks, lying in wait ready to launch and sweep 
out on any unlucky vessel that might haply be driven 
up into their inhospitable seas, or gathering for a 
descent upon the fertile shores of Britain, or more 
southern lands. Each island-rock seemed the very 
one to have been in former days the barren domain 
of some mighty monarch, like King Valdemar in the 
Danish ballad. I suppose I must confess that my 
only acquaintance with this specimen of Danish 
literature arises from the fact of its being given as 
an example for translation in Rask's Danish Gram- 
mar ; and yet we all of us quote copiously from that 
classic work, the Eton Latin Grammar, and don't 
confess it ; — but I might be foimd out. 

King Valdemar, '* hight the Bold," did not, 
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Bays the ballad, "reiga over wide lealms or fertile 
fields,'* but he had a stronghold by the sea, steep 
and secure, and a thousand vessels drawn up around 
it with silken sails and gilded masts. In winter he 
sat on his steep rock with his champions roimd him 
drinking mead ; but in spring he hoisted sail to 
"visit" the British Channel, and returning just 
before bad weather set in permanently, brought 
back silver and gold and choice wines, &c. Ah, 
those were the good old times ! In these dege- 
nerate days we go puffing and splashing past aU 
these ancient robber-haimts as secure and as merry 
on a steamer's deck as the old pirate-king in his 
rock fortress with his mead-drinking, saga-singing 
champions roimd him. We were by no means 
without song on board the ' Prince Gustav ' — the 
lieutenant, a most capital fellow, exactly answered 
to Hagedom's description of "John the jolly soap- 
boiler," who had learned " viele schone lieder, 

** IJnd sang mit unbesoi^m Sinn 
Vom Morgen bis zum Abend bin ;" 

and so did our lieutenant: Norwegian, Italian, 
English sea-songs, and others — all came alike to him. 
He was especially strong in the songs of Bellman, 
the Swedish Beranger, a wild, dnmken, but won- 
derfully gifted improvisatore ; most of whose songs, 
both words and music, were composed and sung 
at the same time by himself in the taverns of 
Stockholm. They say that men were used to attend 
purposely at taverns where Bellman was drinking 
and singing, prepared to take down the words and 
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airs of the songs whida he would compose on the 
spot. In his genius and his orgies he seems somer 
what to have resembled Hoffmaim. His songs aro. 
still the delight of young Sweden, and the tales of 
his adventures and mad revels are without number; 
None of " Fredman's Epistles" — he used to call him- 
self Fredman and most of his songs " epistles " — I 
should think, lost any of their sweetness or wild 
merriment in the mouth of our lieutenant. 

Early in the afternoon of this day we stopped at 
Aalesund, and had to wait there imtil the next 
morning for the mails ; this gave us the opportunity 
of a run on shore, and a bathing expedition to one 
of the little rocky islands outside the harbour, which 
the kind loan of a ship's boat enabled us to reach. 
The harbour of Aalesund is of horseshoe shape, 
and behind the town rises a high precipitous rock ;. 
we climbed with some difficulty iip to the top of 
this, and got a glorious view from it of the town, 
harbour, distant islands, and moimtains. This town 
13 one of the two or three on this part of the 
Norwegian coast which has a large trade with Spain, 
to which it sends stockfish and klipfish (or ^ted 
codfish), chiefly the latter ; the former is dried, not 
salted cod. Two beautiful Spanish schooners — ^black, 
waspish, piratical looking craft they were too — were 
lying in the harbour when we were there. 

In the evening, which was a most lovely one, we 
were talking on the deck upon a subject which has 
equal interest in Norway as in England, the weather, 
and the Aurora Borealis was mentioned. I asked 
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if, so far north as we were then, it was not probable 
oii jsome such night as we then had that we might 
see it ; but a Norwegian said it was almost too early 
in the season for that, he thought. He had hardly 
spoken when a wavering, flattened arch of light 
spanned over the northern part of the sky, varying 
constantly in intensity of light and colour, and 
sending streamers radiating from its upper surface. 
Sometimes, for a few seconds, an inner and smaller 
arch became visible below: it did not last many 
minutes, and although we waited and watched deep 
into the night, it did not reappear. 

On the next morning, Sunday, we started at five 
o'clock, and continued in pretty smooth water until 
we arrived at Molde, where we did not make a long 
stay ; just long enough to deliver and receive the 
mails, and land and take in a few passengers : we 
then went on for Christiansund. A good deal of this 
day's sail was open sea ; that is, we were not running 
between the coast and islands ; but the weather waa 
beautiful, and the sea smooth, fend we got to Chris- 
tiansund about four o'clock. The town and harbour 
are most striking. Until you are in the harbour 
you hardly see any town at all. The harbour is a 
large basin surrounded by islands very close to one 
another ; the town and warehouses are built on the 
harbour side of the islands, facing round the basin, 
and it is all of a sudden, after gliding through the 
narrow straits between two of the islands, that you 
find yourself surrounded by the town. In the pas- 
sages between the islands the shipping was lying 
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secure. As it was Sunday afternoon, the popula- 
tion gaily dressed seemed all to be out, not walking 
about, but rowing about in boats; the place looks 
like a little northern Venice seated on the water, 
and a beauti&l sunset showed it off to great advan- 
tage. 

The way one sees the merest in&nts, girls as well 
as boys, paddling about in little boats, would frighten 
the motherly heart of an English matron into fits. 
They seem here, like young ducks, to take naturaUy 
to the water. Parties of girls and children, dressed 
in their Sunday best, rowed themselves to the ship, 
and came waifdering with simple curiosity about 
her decks. One boat with a crew of three diminu- 
tive, gaily dressed, flaxen ringleted little maidens, 
of about five or six years old, rowed timidly round 
us, but could not screw up courage to board us. On 
Monday, another smooth morning voyage, past the 
large island of Hitteren — where there is said to be 
great plenty of game and red deer, and the coast of 
which is much frequented by the eider duck, many 
of which we saw — took us to Trondhjem,* where we 
safely landed our carrioles and baggage, and went 
to the Hdtel d'Angleterre at a venture ; — ^it turned 
out a very good venture, and we were exceedingly 
comfortable there. 

* Drontheim is the name it is most known by in England. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Town of Trondhjem— The Cathedral— The Grave Garden — Start 
southwards-^Norwegian Hoads again — Bjergai'ker — Up to the 
Dovre Fjeld — Jerkin — Excursion to Sneehaette. 

The morning after our arrival we called on the 
Messrs, Knudtsen, one of whom is English Vice-Consul 
here, and on whom we had a letter of credit. Mr. 
Knudtsen is well known for his kindness and hospi- 
tality to English travellers. We foimd him most 
agreeable. He has been a great deal in England. An 
intimate friend of Thorwaldsen's, he is the fortunate 
possessor of two or three beautiful works of that 
sculptor ; these he 'took us to liis house to show us. 
There are a bust or two, and two alti relievi : " Hec- 
tor reproving Paris," and " Bacchus and Young 
Cupid," The former is very lovely — ^much the most 
so in my opinion : both are beautiful. Trondhjem 
is not a very interesting town : its streets are de- 
serted and dead compared with those of Bergen, 
and its shops few and meagrely furnished. 

The harbour is not a favourable one, and the 
shipping is comparatively scanty, and the vessels 
small; as the river Nid, which is the only secure 
berth for them, cannot admit ships of large ton- 
nage. The weather, which, with the exception of 
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a few hours on the Sonden Oster Fiord, hsA been 
unvaryingly fine ever since we had been in Norway, 
here changed ; and a windy, pouring day, prophesied 
by the pretended weather wise at Trondhjem to be the 
commencement of a permanent change, determined 
us against any excursion beyond Trondhjem, and 
decided us to turn at once our faces southwards 
again. 

I had started fi-om England with some idea of 
going up to the North Cape, but found that I was 
too late to be able safely to calculate upon fiivourable 
weather for the trip. One should start at the latter 
end of June at the latest, to have any chance of 
doing it with tolerable comfort. We sat us down 
therefore, and prepared our forbud papers for our 
return drive, and sent them off by the post which 
was departing on the evening of the second day we 
had spent in Trondhjem. 

Bad as the day was, we managed to " do" the 
cathedral, as English continental tourists say. It is 
a fine old building, with as perfect specimens of 
beauty and bad taste displayed about it as any 
cathedral or church in the world — and that is much 
to say. Some parts of it, which are ruii^ous, are the 
most beautifiil. The styles of architecture (speak- 
ing as I should speak of a building in England) dis- 
played in it are Norman and Early English — styles 
of which the round and lancet forms of arch are the 
broad characteristics : perhaps I should have called 
most of it Transition ; the date given as the period 
at which the cathedral is supposed to have existed 
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ill its most perfect state would be about the time 
assigaed in England to the transition of the Norman 
into Early English style, in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. A few things puzzled me much : the Norman 
round arches and their supporting shafts appeared 
to be of the earliest form, while their decorations 
were some of the latest ; the Gothic arches I should 
pronoimce as the very earliest specimens of the 
Pointed style. I cannot, however, see any reason 
for agreeing with Mr. Laing, who says he looks upon 
the cathedral at Trondhjem as a satisfactory instance 
to prove the fallacy of the division into periods of 
Gothic styles, as we in England have divided them. 
He says, *' It shakes the theory of the Saxon and 
Norman, the round and pointed arch, having been 
used exclusively in different centuries :" (he uses 
here the term " Saxon " to indicate a style now known, 
to be, and called, Norman ; and the term " Norman" 
&r Pointed Gothic.) He goes on to say, *' The Nor- 
man arch in its most florid style, is connected with 
the Saxon in its most simple and massive form, in a 
building where the known date of the portion con- 
taining the admixture is more ancient than the 
ascertained date of those English edifices from which 
the theory is derived." The portion he alludes to is, 
I presume, the west end, now in ruins. This por- 
tion is known to have been commenced in 1248, 
and to have been finished probably not long before 
the end of the century ; at least work was proceed- 
ing upon it during a great part of that time. That 
19 just the period assigned in England, if I am not 
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mucli mistaken, to the so-called Early English s^e, 
Tvhich is the name given to the pointed lancet fi}ri&a| 
which prevail in this part of the cathedraL Thfi: 
first foundation of any part of the building waa in; 
1180, and those portions of Norman architectuiQ 
which are to be found in it are due to its ewrlier 
history. The decorations of the roimd arches cer- 
tainly seemed to me later than the form of shaft and 
arch, but they were decorations proper to that divi- 
sion of style which we call Norman : my difficulty 
was, that they appeared to me decorations belonging 
to the latter days of the style, while the modification 
of form of arch and shaft belonged to the very earliest 
I think we maty fairly call the portions where the 
round and pointed arches are mixed, the transition 
between the Norman and Early English Gothic, two 
styles which, in our theory, follow one another. 
The theory by which we in England determine, by 
the style, the date of our ecclesiastical buildings 
does not, therefore, appear to me to be at all shaken 
by the admixture of styles in the cathedral at 
Trondhjem; on the contrary, although I do not 
know that that theory has ever claimed a imiversal 
application to foreign as well as English buildings, 
I think that this rather supports its approximation 
to universal correctness as far as it goes. It never 
did go so far as to assign any style exclusively to any 
one exactly defined period, but it says such and 
such a style was the prevailing style of such and 
such a period, and further, fixes a certain date 
before which that style did not exist. 
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The outside is the most satisfactoiy part of the 
building ; inside it is pewed, and white^washed, and 
brown-washed, and yellow-washed in a fearful manner. 
In Bergen, where the "every-man's-pew-is-his-castle" 
style of fitting up the church was judiciously done, 
and was not in downright discord with the style of 
the church, and in no way spoiled or hid its beauties, 
one could not object to it ; but here (except on the 
floor, where it had been lately repewed, and very 
decently) the Vandalism is awful. The pews rise 
tier above tier, on one side absolutely up to the 
spring of the roof, entirely blocking up the arches 
and shutting out the windows on that side. They 
are divided by little wooden partitions, carved and 
ornamented, and each compartment has its green, 
red, yellow, or blue curtains, according to the taste, 
or want of taste, of its owner : they looked, excepting 
the variety of colour, like an arrangement of pri- 
vate boxes at a theatre. The king's box (pew I 
mean) was very grand, gaudy with gilding on its 
fluted pillars, and with the royal arms blazing 
above it. 

Outside of the cathedral there is another feature 
of interest, which is not due to the building itself 
— ^it is its graveyard. Grave-^ardew is the name 
for the burial-ground in the North, and such it is 
really made. The grave mounds, levelled at the 
top, and edged round with a border of green turf, 
are planted with flowers, — each a carefully tended 
little garden. I especially noticed in one part, 
within a narrow enclosing xing of green, four little, 
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very little, graves ; they were quite new, and aa yefc 
implanted, but on the bare earth of each was laid bl 
beautiful bouquet of &esh flowers. One sad visitatioiif" 
had probably swept these four little ones from out of 
one now silent household; — they had bowed to one 
stroke of the .unrelenting sickle of "the reaper 
whose name is Death." The different ages of the 
little sleepers were marked by the varying sizes of 
their grave mounds ; and I thought that the best, 
the freshest, and most brilliant of the flowers were 
those that rested on the small patch of earth where 
lay *' the last, the least, the best beloved." 

It was a sight inexpressibly affecting ; nor was it 
much less so to see some two or three graves 
which the pious survivors, too poor probably to 
purchase flowers, had yet carefully decorated with 
bunches of the bright red berries of the mountain, 
ash. The fondness for flowers among all classes of 
Norwegians seems very great ; there was hardly one 
woman, peasant girl in the third, or lady in the 
first cabin, but who came on board the steamer with 
a bunch of fresh flowers in her hand. Some going 
up northwards, probably to some of the houses to be 
seen here and there perched on the barren rocky 
islets, brought enormous quantities : one papty of 
girls actually brought bouquets of such a size, thai 
two ship's buckets were put in requisition to keep 
them fresh in water. 

Out in the harbour, not very far from the pier, is 
moored an old hulk, which is turned into a bathing- 
house, and from it you may have headers of any 
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given height We were not slow to take advantage 
of this admirable craft, and afterwards adjourned, 
with our friend the lieutenant, on board the Gustav, 
which he was leaving, to take a farewell of her, and 
drink the " Skaals '* necessary upon the occasion. 
For those who have a fancy to be parboiled, a Eussian 
steam bath is an attainable luxury at Trondhjem. 
To enjoy it thoroughly, it is said, you should take it 
when there is snow on the ground, when you may 
rush out just at boiling point, and roll in the snow : 
the eflFect is reported, by those who have survived, 
to be very delightfid. 

On Wednesday morning we turned our faces 
southwards, and started for Christiania, — once again 
with the rope reins in our hands, and our land boats 
under us, prepared to sail across the mountains. Our 
bill at the Hotel d'Angleterre was most moderate, 
and the accommodation quite as good as any to be 
had, as far as our experience goes, in Norway ; — the 
inn, and its good-natured, obliging landlady, deserve 
the highest commendation. As we mounted the hill 
leading out of Trondhjem, we caught a good view 
of the bay, and saw our old friend, the Prince 
Gustav, just steaming out on her northward voyage, 
as we were turning on our southward one. When 
one has been even four days on board a ship, one 
feels a sort of kindliness towards her that four years 
would not produce towards a house, — a ship seems 
almost like a living creature. In this instance too 
our jolly friend, the lieutenant, seemed an additional 
link between us and his ship. 
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The roads, for a few stages out of Trondhjem, have 
the reputation of being about the worst in Norway, 
and fully, I should think, deserve their reputation, *i- 
as one could hardly imagine anything calling itself a 
road at all worse. In most parts the duty of attaad- 
ing to the roads is cast upon the peasant proprietors; 
than which, I suppose, there is no class in the woiid 
more obstructive and generally averse to progress or 
improvement. That the traffic is greatly increasing, 
and the roads consequently require increase of labour, 
is nothing to them : the general benefit of increase 
of traffic through their country does not touch them 
nearly enough for them to recognise the utility- of 
encouraging and facilitating it: no — the roads that 
were good enough for their fathers' carts are good 
enough for their own, and with other people's con- 
venience they have nothing to do. In some veory 
bad places and poor districts, where provision for. in- 
creased traffic would fell too heavily* upon the small 
proprietors, Government, having obtained grants 
grudgingly conceded by the Storthing, has taken the 
road making into its own hands; but these parts 
are the exceptions — few and far between. 

The roads we travelled over this morning the bonder 
• — ^I was going to say — " keep in repair ;" but the 
word "repair" would convey to an English mind 
an idea of a condition so utterly different from what 
the state of the roa4s really is, that I cannot pro- 
perly use it : I might say " the roads are mended," 
but mending presupposes a state existing worse than 
die present, which I hold to be impossible. I will 
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say then that it is the bonder by whom the roads 
are required to be maintained : it is not by " the 
parish," but by each individual, to whom a piece of 
rofed, measured out and apportioned according to 
the extent of his means, is allotted, that the work is 
done. All along the road, in many districts, you 
will see small posts set up inscribed with the name 
t)f the bonde, and, the number of "Alen" (some- 
times only a few yards) of road which he is required 
to look to as his share. Generally, I suppose, the 
whole of those liable in any district join, and the 
work is performed by some one of them paid 
by the proportionate subscriptions of the rest. But 
-80 wonderfully various is the condition of the roads in 
some parts of the country, that one is really tempted 
to believe that, in those districts, a difference of 
opinion as to the principles of road making pre- 
vailing to a great extent among the persons liable, 
induces each gentleman to carry out his own peculiar 
theory on his own peculiar allotted portion of way, 
•*-a plan which produces a diversity of surface more 
curious than convenient. 

The prevailing plan about here, however, seemed 
to be this :— a small cart-load of large, round, im- 
broken stones,— blocks of stone, or boulders even, 
one might call them, — is shot out in the middle of 
the road, and left there : if it comes on very wet, 
they settle down gradually in the thick mud, to 
, reappear again when it gets drier, lying promiscuously 
about and rolling into the chasms, which answer to 
ruts: until it does come wet they lie in a heap 
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where they are shot, and you have to dodge to one 
side and get round them how you caru 

A splendid specimen of the way a line is chosen for 
a road in Norway, the principles of which I have 
already described, is to be found between Hov and 
Garlid, two stations on this first day's journey out of 
Trondhjem. For nearly the whole distance between 
these places there runs a pretty level valley by the side 
of a stream. Up this valley would be the direct 
way ; but a little on one side of the valley, and oi4 
of the direct way, lie some very nasty, steep^ 
awkward hills. Such a tempting opportunity aa 
this was not to be thrown away, and accordiiiglj 
over the top of these hills, and actually so arranged ^ 
to neglect no possible acclivity, is the road conducted; 
and a most tiring stage it is, — as one is tantalized 
the greater part of the time by a view of the valley 
along which there is making by the Grovemment 9, 
new road, or rather, I should say, a new road has 
been made, — for five years ago this new roa4 
was announced as finished, and probably promised 
to be opened " strax," — it is not, however, available 
as yet. 

The greater part of the route fix)m Trondhjem to 
Bjergarker, where we stayed the night, is uninteresting 
in its scenery compared to what is to be found in the 
West. Bad roads and bad horses contributed to make 
this day's journey considerably below average. The 
peasantry do not seem so intelligent or so good-looking 
a race as those in the parts between Christiania and 
Bergen, but, I think, they are better off in general 
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The post-stations on both sides of the Dovre Fjeld 
were, taking them as a whole, of more comfortable 
appearance than on the other route : at Bjeigarker 
the quarters were very comfortable. The comfort 
increases as one gets farther South, except in the 
very mountainous, barren parts immediately adjacent 
to the Dorre Fjeld. In some of the best rooms 
dedicated to travellers in the different stations there 
are generally to be found elaborately carved and 
ornamented- pieces of fiimiture : — high cabinets, 
dkests of drawers, wardrobes, presses, and bedsteads, 
gay in paint, and some even in gilding, adorn 
in profusion the guest chamber. On each of these 
iarticles is painted the name of its owner, and 
when it came into the family. Most of them appear 
to have formed paxt of the fortune of the ladies of 
the house. Some of the presses are, perhaps, the 
property of the daughters, which they will carry 
iaway, full of the products of their own spinning- 
wheel and loom, when they marry. Some few had' 
men's names upon them. I have seen five or six 
pieces of furniture in a room with every one a 
different name and date on it, — " Christian's datter," 
^* Ole's datter," " Carl's son," &c., with dates. 

At about five the next morning we started from 
Bjergacrker in a pretty heavy shower of rain, which 
did not, however, trouble us long, and left us as a 
Tecompense a most lovely rainbow made by the rising 
sun oA the clouds which had passed off to the mountain 
tops. The bow arched from one ridge to the other 
over the valley, looking like a fairy bridge, just fit 
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for the Trolls or Hill-folk to use to pass from siunmit 
to summit. For the first few stages there were still 
bad roads, and still bad horses ; the latter, indeed^ 
hitherto on this route we had found fax inferior to 
the willing, active little creatures to be got between 
Christiania and Bergen — ^they were for the most part 
lumpish, lazy brutes. After two or three stages, how- 
ever, roads, horses, and scenery all improved ; and just 
before reaching Dristuen, which is at a considerable 
elevation, the views are wild and grand. Here we 
stopped to dine. I am almost ashamed to find what 
a very prominent part in all our then anxieties and 
all our after recollections was, and is, taken by this 
thing dinner ; I believe, however, any man travelling 
where dinner is by no means a certainty, or at all 
events where the description of food obtainable is a 
bit of a lottery, will find the subject assume in his 
mind an unwonted importance. Eound about Dri- 
stuen wild reindeer are to be met with, and not long 
before our arrival one, fortunately for us, had been 
met with ; and we feasted on his venison, which is a 
delicious treat — anything but " poor bull," as the Far 
West trappers say, but "just the tallest kind of vie* 
tuals." This dinner, this banquet, this feast, cost us 
just sevenpence English a-head I Hear this, Messrs. 
Bathe and Breach, who, with your "accustomed 
taste, skill, and liberality," provide dinner for Lord 
Mayors, Aldermen, and charitable gluttons, at the* 
London and other taverns — sevenpence a-headl 

From Dristuen to Kongsvold, the next stage, we 
passed over the most hilly bit of road we ever en- 
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countered : indeed I believe it is said to be the worst 
hill that a wheel road passes over in Norway. It is 
most tremendous, both ascending and descending. 
Here again a new road is " making ;" it was making 
in 1847; but as a small piece is actually finished and 
in use, we may perhaps hope that the major part, 
which avoids the terrific hill, will be open when our 
grandchildren come to visit this, by that time, vul- 
garized and cockneyfied country. In finding how 
many of the new roads appear to have been " begun" 
and "making" and "planned" in 1847, few of 
which, if any, have even now been carried out, I 
cannot help thinking that probably about that time 
ft ^' mania" for road making must have seized some 
enthusiastic people in Norway, and that they, wanting 
io do all at once what might have been more ciertainly 
done if done gradually, are probably to blame for the 
condition the coimtry is in for means of commtmi- 
cation. Your very enthusiastic people are sadly apt, 
long before the necessary time has been given to any 
one project, to desert it and become enthusiastic 
about something else ; having had jtlst time to bore 
every one to death and disgust them with what is 
really a good thing. These unstable reformers are 
the greatest obstructives in the world, and the roads 
now-a-days to every sort of practical improvement are 
choked up by the carcases of the hobbies that have 
been prematurely ridden to death upon them. 

From Kongsvold across the Dovre Fjeld to Jerkin, 
the road rises steadily for more than an hour's drive. 
The barren Fjeld stretches out around you on every 
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side — a scene grand from its immense extent of view, 
but of inconceivable desolation. Nowhere, I think, 
could one more perfectly realize the sensation of soli- 
tude than when standing on the summit of one of the 
rounded rocky mounds and looking out upon this vast 
prospect of uninhabited, uncultivated, stony waste, 
scantily clothed here and there with patches of coarse 
grass, a few dwarf shrubs, and the lichen-like reindeer 
moss. The wild reindeer are the only living tenants 
of its higher portions : lower down on the edges of the 
Fjeld, ryper (ptarmigan) are said to be plentiful. 
From the highest point we crossed to-day, the pros- 
pect was bounded in the far distance on one side by 
jagged snow-patched rocky peaks, and on the other 
by the mountain range, of which Sneehaette (snow 
cap or hood) is one. Before us the Fjeld rolled in 
brown waves as far as the eye could reach, and look- 
ing^ back we could trace the road which we had 
to-velled, winding over the hills, a devious line, ap- 
pearing, as Eogers says, — 

** Like a chain flung about carelesslj/' 

Along side of this road, at the higher portions of the 
route, are placed poles eight or nine feet in height, 
firmly fixed in the ground, at intervals of about five 
yards ; these are to mark out the way when the snow 
covers the Fjeld. If it was not for the road being herd 
to show traces of human work, one could almost be 
inclined to pronounce the Dovre Fjeld one of those 

" Waste lands where no one comes 
Or hath come since the making of the worW." 

• Jerkin, the Dovre Fjeld station, is a spacious and 
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comfortable establishment, used not unfrequently by 
sportsmen as head-quarters when out on a shooting 
expedition. Englishmen here are known and imder- 
stood (their ways, that is, which answers as well as 
if their language was). I have, however, generally 
heard complaints of the sport on the Fjeld ; most 
men appear to have been disappointed. There are 
on the Fjeld, no doubt, a great many wild reindeer ; 
there are too a great many ptarmigan ; but the Fjeld 
is of immense extent, and unless you come upon the 
game at once, you may tramp all the day without 
sport. Strong fliers too they say the ryper are, and 
one double shot at a pack is the most you are like to 
get, the ground not being very favourable for either 
marking or following. 1 should say that dogs were 
no earthly good, and would probably have their feet 
cut to pieces in no time on most of the higher parts of 
the Fjeld ; they might be of use on the skirts. Rein- 
deer stalking too is very chance work. I only speak 
of the sport here from hearsay, and may have had 
my reports from peculiarly unfortunate people. As 
to the ptarmigan, all I can say is, I was the greater 
part of a long day out upon the Fjeld and never saw 
a feather. 

The morning after our arrival at Jerkin, we 
turned out at five to make an expedition across to 
Sneehaette and ascend it. It is the second highest 
mountain in Norway, and only 160 feet lower 
than the highest, which it was till lately considered 
to be ; prying, matter of fact, unimaginative, measur* 
ing people have, however, dethroned Sneehaette, as 
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well as some other spurious "monarchs of motm- 
tains" in different parts of the world. The headship 
of the mountains of Norway was not much of a title t 
Norway is not a country of very high moimtains. 

We had hired the master of the station himself ad 
Our guide, and he provided us with four horses and 
a boy to take care of them when we were on the 
mountain, and provisions for the party* It is an 
excursion for which eleven or twelve hours must be 
allowed, and entertainment for man and beast pro- 
vided accordingly. 

For about three hours our way lay across the 
barren Fjeld, occasionally crossing streams and small 
rivers, and all the time gradually ascending. As w^ 
got higher, the more stony and dreaiy did the Fjeld 
become ; but, by the time we had got out of those 
parts where we had been, with no success, looking 
sharply out for ptarmigan, the excitement of 
looking out for reindeer commenced. Our guide 
said there was no doubt we should fall in with some ; 
he had seen, he said, three herds of them on thirt 
side the Fjeld two or three days ago, while guiding 
an Englishman up SneehsBtte ; this the Englishman 
himself confirmed to us, when we chanced to meet 
him afterwards in Christiania. Not a reindeer, 
however, were we fortunate enough to see ; high up 
the mountain, almost at the summit, we found plenty 
of their tracks in the snow, perfectly fresh ; they had 
evidently been there that morning, not long before 
us : most probably their sharper sight had detected 
as before we could see them, and they had fled at 
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our approach. The only inhabitant of these wastes 
that we did see was one of the great grey Norwegian 
eagles, that sailed majestically over oiir heads, calcu* 
lating, I have no doubt, the chances of one of our 
little horses coming down over some of the awful 
places we had to scramble across, and, by breaking 
his own or his rider's neck, providing pickings " for 
all birds." Nearly at the top of the mountain, 
wedged between two pieces of rock, I picked up a 
large reindeer antler, which appeared to have been 
shed some time ; it was in a part which, except in 
totraordinarily dry summers, like the one in which 
we were in Norway, is always covered with snow, and 
I think had probably lain under the snow for years. 
After three hours' rough riding, the guide gave the 
signal for dismounting, and leaving our horses in the 
care of the lad, we commenced the ascent* It was 
a glorious morning : not a cloud rested either on the 
near or distant mountain ranges ; and could we have 
had the same bright sun robbed of a little of his 
terrible roasting heat, it would have been perfect. 
The ascent is desperately steep — a perpetual " getting 
up stairs " for about an hour and a half, over great 
uneven blocks of stone of various sizes. The ascent 
gf Sneehsette must be exceedingly like the getting up 
the sides of the Pyramids — it is just climbing from 
one great block of stone up to another. The fatigue, 
which was increased by the heat, was very great, 
but we were amply repaid by the views which kept 
coming into sight as we ascended. The rock here is 
chiefly gneiss and a very white micaceous granite, and 
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the faces of each block and little chip . of the stoue 
shone and glistened in the bright sunlight as if they 
were set with millions of brilliants. About half-past 
twelve o'clock we reached the summit, and a glo- 
rious view we had ; it is impossible to give any idea 
of the peculiar effect of the desolation, complete and 
entire, which lay all around. I think this desolation 
gives one a notion that one is looking over a much 
greater extent of country than is really the case. 
I think I never had the idea of vast space present to 
me so strongly before, and yet I must have looked 
over far greater distances from the summit of Swiss 
and Savoyard mountains and passes. The summits 
of the Breven, and of the Gremmi and Strahleck passes, 
must command greater distances of view. There is 
a perfect panorama from the top of Sneehaette : — oo 
one side two or three snow-capped ranges of hills 
close the scene, but in all other directions the barren, 
brown Fjeld stretches away as far as the eye can reach, 
I believe for a circle of fourteen or fifteen English 
miles radius from the spot where we stood there is nof 
a single human habitation except one hunter's hut. 
This would be a trifle in the prairies of the Far West, 
but these great barren plateaux are striking because oo* 
curring in the midst of a civilized, cultivated coimtry* 
One day's drive takes you from Guldebrandsdal, the 
most fertile and thickly inhabited valley of Norway, 
to the edge of this desolate, barren Fjeld. 

All the authorities, except I think Laing, say 
the summit of Sneehaette is on the edge of a 
ciatei, and certainly the one side of the mountain 
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has that hollow form which undoubted volcanic 
mountains, such as Cader Idris for example, show ; 
but on this point, without intending to be presump- 
tuous, I must differ from all the authorities ; T could 
find no traces whatever of any volcanic rock about 
Sneehaette, and I do not believe it had a volcanic 
origin. The whole mountain is a pile of blocks of 
rock, carried down probably and heaped in their 
present position by the mighty force of some ancient 
torrent, which may have swept, when the world was 
young, across the now high and dry land of the 
Fjeld. Observe any heap of small stones piled up 
by the violence of a rapid flood — it presents a 
sloping side in ' one direction, and a steep, partly 
concave, face in the other — that is just the, form 
and character of the supposed crater of Sneehaette. 
In the hollow side lies a glacier, which creeps 
down to the foot of the steep ascent, and melts into 
a little lake below. In consequence of the imusual 
heat of the summer there was much less snow than 
usual on the mountain when we visited it. I do 
not think we had above ten minutes* or, perhaps, a 
quarter of an hour's walking on the snow, whereas 
sometimes, it appears, you get from an hour to an 
hour and a half of it. 

We got back to Jerkin about five o'clock in the* 
afternoon, after a most fatiguing day; the riding 
across the sort of ground one has to get over being 
almost as tiring as the climbing. In such magnifi- 
cent weather as we were fortunate to have for it, the 
excursion is well worth all the time and fatigue. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

'* Onwards '* — Laurgaard — Guldebrandsdal — Beggars — Soogs -^ 
A Reception at Viig — A Musical Genius — Lille-Hammer — Norwe- 
gian Troops — Waterfalls — A Funeral — A Caller — The Mioseri 
Lake — Minde — Railroad to Christiania *— Eidsvold — The Nor- 
wegian Constitution — Story of the Measure of 1821 for the Abolt* 
lion of Hereditary Nobility — Carriers on the Roads — Christiania 
— The Theatre — Home. 

We were not, however, too much knocked up by 
the excursion of the preceding day to turn out at 
an early hour the next morning, eager to get for- 
ward; — ^that peculiarly characteristic desire of all 
English tourists. How we do scurry on I lo with 
her gad-fly — the wandering Jew — ^the man with the 
cork leg — were not kept moving with more restless, 
eager hurry than that with which we volimtarily 
dash through every country on the fece of the earthy 
" doing " all the celebrated portions of the globe as 
fast as possible* The Norwegians have a caricature 
of an Englishman galloping as hard as his horse can 
lay legs to the groimd through a city, and standing 
up in his stirrups to look about him, exclaiming, " I 
see the town I I have seen the town !" The satire 
is by no means imdeserved. On we went then, sup- 
porting worthily the English character in a foreign 
land, as fast as we could ; arriving invariably (as our 
aid Iriend the Skydskaflfei at B.o\xga\iaji mi ta had 
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noticed Englishmen always did) before the time for 
which we had ordered the horses. For the first 
three stages down from the Dovre Fjeld the country 
is uninteresting. It is all a gradual descent as far as 
Lanrgaard, where we stopped to dine, and where 
the bonde with pride produced what he was pleased 
to call a bottle of wine. The liquor was a dull, 
sweet, sticky stuff, which puzzled us at first com- 
pletely ; but careful consideration and the lingering 
remains of a flavour which once belonged to it con- 
vinced us that it was old, effete curaQoa, which some 
former traveller had probably left there. We did 
not trouble it much, and our host holding it up to 
the light and measuring by his nail on the outside 
of the bottle how much of the nectar we had im- 
bibed, charged us a curiously minute sum for it, 
which was fair. Laurgaard is a remarkably fine 
specimen of the Norwegian farm-houses : a cluster of 
buildings round an open court-yard forms the esta-* 
blishment, which looks almost like a compact little 
village. This last stage into Laurgaard improved 
in interest very much ; pine forests now again begin 
to clothe the hills, and the road runs through them 
fi>r a considerable distance. The last two stages for 
the day were long and tedious ones, but not without 
their peculiar attractions; they pass through the 
higher part of Guldebrandsdal, the most fertile and 
thickly populated valley in Norway. The sides of 
the valley, which slope pretty steeply up, from the 
river which runs down the middle, are plentifully 
dotted with clusters of farm buildings. It is a ridi 
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and smiling scene, the more stnking- from its stroiig 
contrast to the barrenness we had left but that verf 
morning. One black spot rests upon this otherwise 
delightful scene, not only weakening the interest <A the 
spot itself, but dispelling as well many &TounaUe 
illusions which we had cherished to the honour of 
NOTway generally. The valley is not only Swiss in 
the pastoral character of its scenery, but Swiss too in 
the character of its inhabitanta £very cottage by 
the road side sends out its little red-capped b^^ar 
to importune the traveller for skillings. On the 
whole of our previous route we had met but two 
instances of begging, and those both, I think, in 
towns, and we had imagined that there was none of 
it in Norway, but in this district it seems universaL 
To say that it is as bad as in Switzerland would 
be an exaggeration; there it prevails over the 
whole country; and long may it and long must 
it be before the population of this Northern land 
can be reduced to the systematic mendicancy and 
dishonesty of that degraded people. But it is 
evident that the number of strangers who fre- 
quent this show valley of Norway has corrupted 
and is corrupting the inhabitants. I must say that 
the beggar children (here at least the beggars are 
children, not great, lazy, able-bodied, and often well 
fed looking adults) have much to learn from the 
Swiss in the practical pursuit of theur profession. 
The Swiss peasant and his family lie in wait for you 
at the bottom of a long hill, and accompany you as 
you toU slowly to the top, indulging you with a 
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whining speech, chiefly composed of the names of 
different denominations of currency. In Gulde- 
brandsdal, however, the children, as often as not, are 
green enough to wait at the top of the hill, where one 
chirrup to your horse in a moment takes you out of 
the reach of- their demands upon your purse and 
temper. The pleasure of looking on this fertile 
scene was entirely taken away for me. I had 
fancied from our limited experience that the Nor- 
wegian peasantry were such independent, noble, 
manly fellows, that the discovery of this nest of 
beggars was a grievous disappointment — almost the 
only one that Norway gave me. 

As we approached the end of the last long twelve 
mile stage, my skydskarl, moved thereto I suppose 
by our neat approach to the end of our day's journey, 
burst out all at once with a torrent of sound, intended, 
I think, for a song of triumph. It was the most 
awful performance I ever had the fortune to listen 
to ; it was poured forth about a foot from my ear, it 
was exceedingly loud, it had no air in particular, — 
if it was intended there should be any tune in it, he 
certainly sang out of it, and his voice was harsh and 
<5racked to a degree inconceivable to any one who 
has not heard the like. As to the song itself, what 
the words were I cannot say, but the air to which 
they were set must have been the tune used by the 
ancient Northmen when out on a foray to put to 
death such of their enemies' cows as were too old to 
drive away. The singing of the Norwegian peasants 
is of the like character to that usually prevalent in 
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mountainous countries ; their songs nearly all s6^m 
to contain the " jodelling " of the Tyrolese and Swiss 
pastoral songs ; in Norway the cattle are collected at 
night by the singing of one of this sort of strains—^ 
modulated cries perhaps one might call the simplest 
form of them. The little fellow who went with our 
horses on the Sneehaette expedition was the best per- 
former I heard in Norway ; he was very shy about it, 
and stopped singing if we showed we were listening ; 
but sometimes, when riding behind us and not think- 
ing he was observed, he would go carolling on, and 
very sweetly too— odd sort of airs, but very pleasant to 
listen to. Generally when one's skydskarl sang, 9s 
many of them did, it was not particularly good in 
itself, and the imeven state of the roads was apt to 
introduce involuntary shakes where neither composer 
nor performer intended. 

At Viig we arrived about eight o'clock at night,^ 
late enough for the male population of the station 
to have made strong play with the Finkel (country 
brandy), and reduced themselves to a comfortable 
state of muzziness. No one spoke to us, no one 
came forward to ask us if we wanted to stop, or have 
horses to go on, or seemed to take any but a lazy, 
dreamy interest in our proceedings. The postmaster 
himself, more than half drunk, came, with an un- 
steady attempt at dignity, and sat him down on a 
large stone in the middle of the firm enclosure, and 
two or three hulking lads, also half drunk or more 
than half stupid, lolled about, looking on with lack 
Imtxe eyes as we paid for our horsey, dismissed our 
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^kydfikarls, unstrapped our packages, and applied for 
a- room to the women who stood in all the door-wayd 
d^ing nothings their energies paralysed apparently by 
the gude-man being fou. I was lucky enough at 
last to hit upon the good lady of the house, and she 
pointed us out a room, and managed to persuade 
herself to provide us with some very tolerable tea^ 
The room was a comfortable one when we did get 
it, and the beds cleaner than usual. 

The next morning's route still lay through the 
same pretty but rather tame valley of Guldebrandsdal. 
I think we should have perhaps appreciated this 
valley more had we expected less. " All the autho- 
rities" have spoken in such terms of it as axe 
likely to disappoint any one who expects great? 
things. It seems to have been the right thing for 
everybody to follow exactly the formula used by one 
or two of the first English writers of travels in 
JiTorway, and to let off fireworks and make grand 
flourishes about " Guldebrandsdal the pride of Nor- 
way," and its " wondrous beauty." It is the pride 
of Norway for the fertility of its soil and the careful 
cultivation of it ; but as far as scenery goes, pretti* 
;ness, here and there rising perhaps to beauty, is all 
it can boast, and to call any part of it " wondrously 
beautiful " is a ludicrous, exaggeration. 

The sort of pastoral trimness which is its charac- 
teristic may be more or less admired by different 
people ; and as I can imagine a man who lias lived 
all his life in the Bedford Level calling parts of 
Lincolnshire " wondrously mountainous," so I can 
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imagine some one who has passed his dajs in sv tjWo^j 
pair-back in a crowded town, with an extenswft: 
prospect from his window over a graveyard wAi, 
skittleground, calling Guldebrandsdal '^ wondrou^ji 
beautiful j" but no one could possibly do so who had- 
seen any really grand scenery, whether !NorwegiaIl«•^ 
Swiss, Welsh, or Scotch. Even in its own peculiav: 
beauty, the Swiss pastoral valleys far excel it itt 
loveliness, especially the Simmenthal, parts of which; 
I hold to be the perfection of pastoral beauty. 

At the station at Moshuus we were informed (by 
Murray, I think, who knows everything about, 
everybody everjrwhere where restless English go) 
that the station-master was a musical genius, who 
builds organs himself and also performs upon thenu. 
I could almost wish he would devote himself ©atireJy 
to that pursuit and give up the superintendence of - 
a post-station, as some bonde who is not a genius 
could equally well provide travellers with horses^ 
and would not neglect those duties to attend to h)0 
own musical talents, which our friend the genius*-^, 
quite naturally, I admit — is apt to do. When we 
arrived he was at that moment cultivating harmony, 
delighting therewith a vast concourse of folk from. 
up and down the valley, who had collected f(» 
church — it was Sunday,— and passing the time be- 
tween services in listening to the organ. He conse^ . 
quently could nol and did not attend in the least to 
us. Now this is what is called a fast-station, being 
a station from which, if you take horses, you have to : 
pay half as much again for them as usual^ in roliiun 
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for the right of having them at once, without delay ; 
and it was therefore rather hard that we should have 
bieen kept waiting such a dreary while as we were 
bl^canse the man whose duty it was to get the horses 
was a musical genius. The crowd was too great 
evta to allow us to console ourselves by getting into 
the music-room and listening to the home-made 
instrument, so we sat ourselves down in our horse- 
less carrioles in the midst of a concourse of peasantry 
outside the station. 

They all came crowding round us with the simple 
curiosity, but without the natural politeness, of 
savages, staring at us and examining such parts 
of our goods and chattels as they could get at. As 
we sat quietly smoking, one of the crowd, more 
bold than the rest, attracted by the appearance — 
new, I suppose, to him — of a pair of laced shooting- 
boots which my friend was wearing, came cautiously 
up to him, as one would to an animal of whose 
friendly disposition one did not feel perfectly sure, 
and stooping down and gently lifting up the bottom 
of the trouser, peered curiously up the leg ; he then 
gently touched the boots and discoursed upon them, 
apparently with authority, to the admiring and won- 
dering crowd. At last the organ stopped and we 
got on. On the road near Lille-Hammer we passed 
about five hundred soldiers, who were newly raised 
— a sort of militia, who were being marched down 
into the Christiania district for a review which was 
to take place in honour of the Crown Prince of 
Sweden and Norway, who was then just expected. 
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Ovning to the passage of these troops we fouad we 
should not be able to get on the next day by the 
steamer which plies on the Miosen, as the troops 
would occupy the whole of it ^nd two or thiee 
barges to be towed behind it. When, however, we 
saw what comfortable quarter^ we had got into nt 
Xjille-Hammer, and what an interesting little town it 
appeared to be, we did not regret that our English rage 
for pressing forward was checked for a day or two. 

Lille-Hammer is, I think, the only town except 
Eoraas in the interior of Norway north of ChriBti- 
ania, and I think Kongsberg the only one soutfau 
All the Norwegian towns are on the coast, or 
on the fiords which are arms of the sea. I know 
of no other place at all worthy to be called a town 
which lies in the interior. 1 ought to mention, by 
the by, that the begging, as a system, seems to be 
entirely confined to the portion of the Guldebrandsdal 
immediately north of Viig : between Viig and Lille- 
Hammer we did not fall in with a single instance of 
it, although the farmsteads and roadside cottages 
were quite as plentiful as in the previous part of the 
valley : the fact of our having passed through the 
southern portion of the valley on Sunday may perhaps 
in a measure accoimt for this. The post-station at 
Lille-Hammer is a really comfortable little inn, where 
rooms and food were excellent, and where the magni* 
tude of the bill will almost make you fancy yourself 
back again in your dear native land. On the even- 
ing of our arrival the town was thrown into a consi- 
derable state of jdeasuxable excitement by the march- 
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iog in of the soldiers whom we had passed on the 
load, as well as another force of about five hundred 
more bom some other direction. There was much 
drumming and shouting — ^the excitement on the 
side of the military having perhaps been somewhat 
increased by copious potations with which they had 
been regaled, not &r irom the town. The cause of 
their jollification ¥ras that a new road which is 
" making " had been marched over by the troops, 
this being the first time it had been used as a road. 
We were told this by one of the officers, a jovial 
fellow, who spoke English well — ^wonderfully well, 
considering that his voice most completely bore out 
the truth of his assertion, that he himself had taken 
a good deal of ** port -sherry -french- wine, you 
know,'* on the occasion. 

Two brothers, engineer officers, are the engineers 
of the n^w road, and their head-quarters were at the 
inn at which we were ; they were very nice fellows, 
both, I believe, married, or one married and one to 
be married, to English ladies. The younger said he 
did not like road making, it was not the work for a 
soldier, and that it had done his heart good to see the 
troops marching along that day. A most preposterous 
braying of bugles awoke us the next morning about 
half-past four o'clock : this was the reveil, and the 
gallant warriors, most of them, I fear, with head- 
aches, departed down the Miosen. In the course of 
the morning we wandered out of the town along the 
banks of a little river which runs through Lille-Ham- 
mer into the lake. Just about a mile above the town 
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the river descends the hill in a series of threeor-foiH: 
very lovely little falls, with one of considerable heigkft 
The falls are perfect of their kind ; the rock here? 
abouts is trap, of which the cleavage is of that stone:? 
staircase sort which is peculiar to the kind of fomaafr 
tion which owes its name (trap or trappa) to it? 
this varies the bed of the stream very beautifully; 
Without sajring that it woUld be worth any traveller'^ 
while to stop at Lille-Hammer on purpose to see thes^ 
falls, I can certainly tell him that if he has fine wear 
ther, and happens to be detained here, he will jjot 
regret it if it be only that it gives him a view- .of 
them. -jM 

We had noticed in the morning persons, wit^i 
krge baskets filled with the small fresh green shopt^ 
of the spruce-fir, going up the long street and str>^^f 
ing the contents of their baskets before 80jne of th^ 
houses, so that all along the length of the iowh 
which is one street, were to be seen bright greei^ 
patches here and there before the houses. On eaq]^ 
Bide of the door- way of one house we also noticed 
that a young fir-tree, about seven feet, high, wap 
fastened. This house was one from which a funeral 
was about to take place, and the houses before whid^ 
the fir- twigs had been strewn were those of relatives 
and friends of the bereaved family, past whose doors 
the body was to pass on its way to the churchyard. 
In the afternoon the procession passed down the 
street. It was the fimeral of a young girl, and, 
leading the way, walked eight little girls of the age 
of the deceased, bare-headed, dressed all in white, 
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canfying garlands on one arm, and baskets fuU of cut 
flowers on the other; these they sprinkled on the 
road as they proceeded. After them was borne the 
coffin, plentifully festooned with garlands of flowers, 
and having wreaths resting upon it ; the priest fol- 
lowed in his white ruff and black gown, and after 
him a good many mourners, the first of whom walked 
two younger sisters of the dead child in white dresses, 
with a sort of black gauze head-dress which fell as a 
TBil over the face and shoulders : they, too, carried 
wreaths of flowers* The children in white with their 
gay garlands, and the coffin itself bright with flowers, 
seemed to me to invest the ceremony of conveying to 
itB resting-place the ** frail cottage" of a departed 
soul with a much truer air of real, trustful Christian 
hope, than does the gloomy, despair-suggesting 
parade of an English funeral. LongfeUow's beautiful 
lines on ** Death the Reaper '* came forcibly to my 
teooUection, and I pleased myself by fancying that 
the idea of his poem was the same as that intended 
to be conveyed by the Norwegian ceremony. Here, 
too, they felt that the Eeaper reaps not only the 
bearded grain, but the " flowers that grow between;'* 
but they also knew that 
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They all shall bloom in fields of light, 

Transplanted by his care, 
And saints upon their garments white 

These sacred blossoms wear. 
And the mother gave, though with tears and pain, 

The flowers she most did love, 
She knew she should And them all again 

In the fields of light above." 
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In the evening we were favoured by a call from a 
Norwegian gentleman living at Lille-Hamtner, wh^ 
spoke very tolerable English, had been in England,- 
and was anxious to be civil to Englishmen, partly, ag 
he confessed, for the sake of practising himself m 
their language. He had been a sailor, and was full of 
" yams ;" desperately long some of them were, but 
some amusing. His most prominent peculiarity wasr 
patriotism ; at least that American sort of patriotism 
which consists in *'jist cracking up" one's own 
country. I had myself conceived a very favourable 
opinion of the country and its people, but my praise 
would seem faint and damiung beside the eulogies 
which he bestowed upon her. ' 

Denmark (to whom indeed Norway has little rea^ 
son to feel grateful, but in whose befedf, when she 
thought her in extremity, she was ready to giv^ 
her blood and treasure) was our friend's especial bSti^ 
noire. Denmark, he said, not content with the 
oppression which she had exercised so ruthlessly over 
Norway when she had her in her power, still ma*- 
naged to work her bitter wrong by universally usurp- 
ing the credit of the works of every great man that 
Norway produces. Let a poet, warrior, artist, or 
statesman of Norwegian birth distinguish himself, 
he is straightway held out to the worid as a Dane. 
To disabuse our minds of any such mistaken notions, 
our friend set himself seriously to work, and perhaps 
in his enthusiasm fell a little into the other extreme, 
for there was no great man whose fame as a Dane 
had reached our ears that was not pronounced to be 
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an undoubted Norwegian. All the Danish admirals, 
all the successful generals in the late Sleswig-HoU 
stein business, were set down as Norwegians. I 
believe it is true that some of them were so ; but 
when he came to claim Thorwaldsen, who I believe 
is no more a Norwegian than I am, I felt inclined 
to tell him that we in England had long fallen into 
a stupid mistake in talking of Hamlet the Dane, and 
to request to know whether Hamlet the Norwegian 
would not be the correct way of naming him for the 
future. Holberg, the dramatist, always called a 
Dane, and the founder of a school of Danish litera- 
ture, was in truth a Norwegian, bom at Bergen. 
It was likely, so long as Denmark was the domi* 
i^ant country, and the language of both countries the 
same, that the nsune Dane should be applied indif- 
ferently in foreign countries to the inhabitants of 
both. We talk of Sir Walter Scott, for instance, as 
an ornament of English literature, and if by any pos- 
sibility England and Scotland were disrmited, Scott 
would still be talked of as an English writer iii every 
country but his own. The Norwegian grievance, I 
think, amounts to no more than this. Our patriotic 
friend was also a sportsman, and offered us some 
ahooting in the neighbourhood, and some criticism 
upon our game laws, of which he had had personally 
a slight experience. Finding himself one fine morn- 
ing with his vessel close to the English shore, the 
day being calm and the appearance of the country 
tempting, he landed with his gun to see what he 
could pick up ; he soon gained the fields, and had 
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jmt bagged a haie, when some rude men otione u{>:wIio 
xefused to understand his explanation^ and took him 
at once before a gentleman in a house hard by. The 
gentleman, of course, at once understood, the matter, 
entertained him hospitably, and walked with him to 
give him some sport ; the civility of the individm, 
however, did not atone for the incivility of theJiaw, 
and he railed to us in good set terms against the 
folly and tyranny of such a game system as ours. 

JTorway is by no means without game laws, 
the principal intention of which appears to be to 
provide against wanton destruction of the nests in 
the breeding season, and care that indiscriminate 
slaughter does not exterminate any of the different 
kinds of game. We had a long talk with him about 
Norwegian game, and mentioned how that we were 
indebted to Norway for some of our winter sport, as 
the woodcocks came over to us from him at that 
time. This statement, to our infinite amusement,, he 
laughed to scorn : ** What," he said, " when the birds 
had got such a country as Norway to live in, woulti 
they come over to England ? No, no ; they knew 
where they were well off: besides, they were a bird 
incapable of a long flight, and the idea of their cross- 
ing the sea was preposterous." Among other yams he 
told lis that when in command of a merchantman he 
was the first that ever entered the Thames with his 
ship after the granting of a separate national filag to 
Norway, after their union with Sweden. He lay ^ 
down at Blackwall, I think, with his new flag blow- 
ing proudly out, when a boat came alongside with an 
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old gentleman in it, who said he had been attracted 
us he was passing on the river by the appearance of 
a flag new to him, and wished to know what it was ; 
and hearing it was Norwegian, made many inquiries 
about the countiy, its trade and shipping, in a short, 
quick, authoritative way. On inquiring who the old 
gentleman was as he left the ship, he found it was 
the Duke of Wellington. The Norwegian captain 
was proud of having entertahied him, and only re- 
gretted that he could not persuade his illustrious 
visitor to taste his fare on board. 

The town of Lille-Hammer is at the northern 
extremity of the Miosen Lake, which runs nearly 
due south about sixty English miles. A steamer 
runs now every day upon it, except Sunday, I 
believe; running on alternate days to Minde and 
Eidsvoldbakken, a little way farther down the lake. 
Early on Tuesday morning we had our carrioles 
taken down to the landing-place, a kind of wooden 
quay, with a crane just erected on it — the wonder 
-and delight of the 'natives — and which is worked 
vnth clumsiness combined with deliberation by a 
privileged person who presides over it. We had 
very great trouble in getting our carrioles on board : 
Ae extreme slowness with which every preparation 
for lowering them was made might possibly have 
induced one unaccustomed to Norwegian workmen 
to fancy that great care was being taken, — ^not at 
all : just as my carriole, with all my traps in it, as 
nicely packed as I could manage, was swinging in 
the air over the barge below, the chain, which had 
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apparenUj taken a quarter of ati hour to ^steii^ wfi9 
fbund not to have been f£|0tened at all : round turned; 
the vehicle — out poured its contents ; it was at lea^tr 
lucky they fell into the barge, and not into the 
water. The carriole itself, entangled with the hook- 
of the chain, did not Ml ; but a provision-box, oon* 
taining the remains of our stores, was smashed to 
pieces, and its contents scattered among the goods in 
the barge. As, however, we were just at the end of 
our journey, this calamity did not affect us much. 
The banks of the lake are principally interesting 
firom their fertile look and the thriving little villages 
dotting them here and there ; in one place h little 
town is rising into prosperity, and we heard of pro-' 
perty purchased by English gentlemen, and model 
£irms being establkhed for the purpose of teaching 
agriculture to the Norwegian bonde* These last ar0 
hwd to teach ; they stick to the modes pursued by 
their fathers with more than ordinary tenacity^ aAd 
those among than who have the most enterpriae 
and intelligence are leaving the country in numbers 
fcr America. I have often heard the Norwegians 
tegretting that the most valuable of their rising 
generation of bonder are all emigrating. 

News arrived while we were in Norway of the 
loss of a steamer on Lake Ontario, I think, in which 
were three hundred Norwegian emigrants, the whole 
of whom were drowned. 

Some curious ancient ruins are to be seen on the 
left bank, about half way down the Mi&en. 

There came off to join us, from one of the villages 
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dn the bank, an Italian gentleman, who appeared^ 
from his aocount of himself, to be almost as detet-^ 
mined a wanderer as Madame Ida Pfeffer. He had 
just taken a little circuit of three days from Chris- 
tiania, and was meditating an expedition to the 
North. He was, however, perplexed by one ap- 
parently insurmountable difficulty; the only meat 
he could eat was veal, and in the interior veal was 
liiot likely to be procurable. He had brought with 
him on this short expedition from Christiania a cold 
Cooked joint of his favourite provision; and this 
joint was literally a bone of contention between him 
and a Swiss interpreter whom he had picked up at 
Copenhagen and brought to Norway, and whose life 
he made miseiaUe at a dollar a day. He was per-* 
petually at him about the veal : it was always mis- 
laid, never anywhere but at the very bottom of all 
the packages, and never to be got at when wanted* 
The second day he was out, the weather being hot, 
and fearing for his veal, he had .told his Swiss to 
take out the bone and salt the meat with a packet of 
salt which he gave him. The brilliant mountaineet 
removed the bone, and by way of salting the meat, 
inserted the packet of salt without unwiBpping it in 
the hole from which the bone had been taken. I 
suppose he thought the paper contained some charm 
for keeping meat with which his master was ac- 
quainted. This story the Italian, during two days 
in which we were in his company, repeated to us 
incessantly, and took, cm each repetition, the oppor-* 
tunity of pouring a fresh torrent of abuse on the 
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hiead of the poor, unfortunate, meek, stupid- wretefc 
of a Swiss. We arrived at Minde, the end of the 
lake, in good time in the evening, and after a good 
deal of Norwegian cleverness, displayed in th^ 
landing of the carriages and cargo, got everything 
safely up to the station. During the confiisioB: cf 
landing the things from the steamer, my companion 
earned the eternal and fervent gratitude of the old 
Italian by discovering and pouncing upon the piece 
of cold meat, which, for some minutes of consternation 
and despair, had been deemed lost. 

The quarters are comfortable at Minde, and a 
bathe in the lake freshened us up after the bumiiig 
day. 

At five the next morning we started for our last 
day's drive in Norway ; and though only half a day 
takes you to Christiania, it is more tedious and 
fatiguing than many a whole day in other parts. 

It is a drive, however, which for the future 
nobody will be obliged to undergo. The railroad, 
then making, is now, I believe, finished and open 
fix)m Christiania to Eidsvoldbakken, a place on 
the Miosen, not far from Minde. This will be a 
great gain to future tourists, and save time, fatigue, 
and temper, particularly to Englishmen. 

The jealousy of English enterprise, and the pre^ 
sence in considerable numbers of English labourers — 
and one can imagine the bare possibility of too 
Aiuch of the society of the British navvy producing 
m unfavourable impression as to his countrymen iH 
a foreign land — ^have made the people on this route 
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less inclined to receive an Englishman with kindness 
or civility than elsewhere. This is very noticeable at 
the postHStations, where we missed greatly the good- 
humoured greeting and ready service which we met 
with in other parts. I talked to two or three of the 
overseers of the railway works, and they all said 
that the country-people, pleased and amused at first 
by tlie idea of a railroad, were civil enough ; but 
after a time, when the Norwegian workmen found 
that the leisurely, take-your-time sort of proceeding 
which they are pleased to consider work was not 
approved of, that they were not employed, and that 
foreigners were introduced, who, I have no doubt, 
treated the natives occasionally very cavalierly, they 
grew jealous and hostile. A Norwegian cannot be 
prevailed upon to work hard continuously, and when 
^hey saw English navvies setting to work and toiling 
on for six hours or so at a stretch, they were per- 
fectly aghast. No Norwegian on the line would 
work on steadily for more than an hour at hard 
work, he would then rest for an hour, and this sort 
of thing did not at all come up to an English con- 
tractor's idea of working. 

Not far from Minde the road passes through th^ 
village of Eidsvold, celebrated in modem Norwegiaa 
history as the place where the conference met and 
drew up the present constitution of Norway, a conr 
stitution which, as my companion remarked, wa§ 
fiamed here in 1814, and has since also been glazed 
and hung up in every post-station in the country. 
In Eidsvold you will be shown a large house, onc^ 
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the property of the old Norwegian family of Ank^r^ 
but now purchased by the public, and kept as a mo^ 
nument of Freedom. You have seen, no doubt, 
many a palace and many a castle, in which yoa 
have been shown a chamber where this Prince or 
that Emperor, this Conqueror or that Tyrant, were 
born; go now and look upon the room which is 
honoured by a free people as the birthplace of their 
national independence. It was in this house that 
the men who framed the eminently sucoessftil 
Norwegian constitution met in the spring of the 
year 1814, after the Norwegian nation had declared 
its independence, and then set to work to draw up 
what has hitherto proved the most successful and 
most lasting of all constitutions ever turned out on % 
sudden, spick and span new as this wa& It exists 
in full vigour at this day, having been accepted by 
the king of Sweden at the end of the same year, 
1814, when Norway and Sweden were joined under 
the same crown. 

The conference or council wherein this great and 
successful work was accomplished sat just four days ! 
In four days a meeting of practical and earnest men 
created what learned philosophers and theoretical 
statesmen have invariably miserably failed in pro- 
ducing, a lasting working constitution. And why ? 
— it was because they and the philosopher consti- 
tution-mongers started upon exactly opposite prin- 
ciples. Your Sieyes and such men framed in their 
closets constitutions the most elaborate, furnished 
with checks and co\mtexc\\ec\ai» waJ^^V^^j^^^VSiJo^ 
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-wlieelfl of most delicate machinerj, but thej neg- 
lectecf and left out of their calculation altogether the 
character and state of the people to whom their 
measures were to be applied. The Norwegian con- 
atitution makers, on the other hand, started with a 
perfect knowledge of their coimtrymen, their feelings, 
prejudices, and habits ; an^ keeping these in view, 
they made their work to suit the people, instead of 
operating on the Procrustean principle of forcing a 
nation to adapt itself to a form of government, in 
place of adapting the fonn of government to the 
genius of the people to be governed. The principles 
of freedom, moreover, did already exist among the 
Norwegians : that people had ever been practically 
firee, although nominally in subjection ; and although 
they had, in many things, but little reason to be 
grateful to Denmark while under her rule, that 
power had, at least, always clearly seen with what 
ancient laws and customs it was imprudent to 
interfere, and had abstained £rom interference ac- 
cordingly. 

I will not burthen this little sketch with a long 
account of the constitution, but just mention a few 
of its leading features. Norway, although united 
with Sweden under the same crown, is practically 
an independent nation, and governs itself. Its Stor- 
thing or parliament meets once every three years, 
sitting on each occasion three months : the members 
are elected by the double process of elected electors 
in electoral districts. To be entitled to a vote either 
primarily or secondly, the vo\«t ixi\Ma^.\^ ^ \saNsM«^ 
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Norwegian, have owned or rented tax-paying land 
for five years, or be a burgess of a town, or possess 
there a house or land of 30L value, and must be 25 
years of age. The only extra qualification for a 
representative is that he must be 30 years of age and 
have resided 10 years in Norway. I presume from 
this last quaUfication that a foreigner, possessing aU 
the other qualifications, could be elected a member 
after a 10 years' residence in the country. 

The Storthing begins by dividing itself into two 
houses, the Upper House rejoicing in the name, of 
the Lag-thing, and the Lower called the Odels-thing ; 
the latter originates ; the former deliberates and has 
some judicial functions. It has been suggested that 
the name " Lag-thing" might sometimes be well 
applied to an Upper House elsewhere than in Norway. 

The constitution thus drawn up has proved its 
merit by its working, and its vitality by resisting 
all attempts at burking it. Our talkative friend 
at Lille-Hammer told us an amusing story of the 
time when the Swedish cabinet were making great 
efforts in 1821 to persuade, fiighten, or force the 
Storthing out of a measure which was obnoxious 
to Sweden, but to which the Norwegian Parliament 
firmly held. 

The measure in question, the abolition of here- 
ditary nobility in Norway, had passed two Storthings 
and had twice bfeen refused the Eoyal assent. By 
the Norwegian constitution if a measure passes three 
successive Storthings, the Royal assent is imnecessary, 
the measure becomes law without it. The thircj 
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Storthiog was sitting, and held an attitude as firm 
aod impracticable as tlie two preceding. The king 
himself came to Christiania. It was proposed by the 
ministers in his interest to amuse and honour him 
by a review, and under this pretence four or five thou- 
sand Swedish troops were marched over and en- 
camped close to Christiania. A smaller body of Nor-* 
wegian troops held the town itself. The Norwegian 
autiiorities, in yielding to the desire of the Swedish 
ministers that the Swedish troops might be brought 
^to the country for this review, had stipulated that 
they should come without ammunition. The order for 
their presence, signed by the king, was accordingly 
80 drawn up ; they were only to bring blank cart- 
lidges. As the discussion proceeded, and it became 
more and more evident that the measure would pass, 
so means were left untried to influence the Storthing; 
individually, however, they were foimd incorruptible, 
ijovi as a body fearless- The excitement was great, 
and it was not unsuspected by many that violent mea- 
sur^ would be resorted to if all others failed. 

A day or two before the final passing of the mea- 
sure,, some Swedish and Norwegian soldiers quarrelled 
in a tavern in Christiania, and a scuffle ensuing, a 
Norwegian thrashed a Swede. " Only wait a day or 
two," said the exasperated Swede as he sneaked 
away, " only wait a day or two, and see if we shall 
not have something in our pouches that will pay yon 
out." The Norwegian soldier was, luckily, not too 
drunk to notice what the other was too angry or 
drunk to conceal, and he reported the speech to 
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his officer, who immediately communicated it to the 
Norwegian Commander-in-Chief, who was, in Nor- 
way, Commander-in-Chief of all the assembled troops. 
He instantly marched down a small body of men, 
instituted very quietly a search in the Swedish 
quarters, and there found five ammunition waggons 
loaded with ball-cartridges. Of these he took pos- 
session and carried them off to the arsenal in Chris- 
tiania, representing the possession of the ammunition 
by the Swedish troops as a gross breach on their part 
of the clear orders of the king. As it was so in &jcty 
neither the Swedish Commander, taken by surprise, 
nor the Swedish clique in whose interest he was 
acting, dared to make any opposition by word or 
deed. The check was timely and complete. A few 
days afterwards, when the measure passed triumph- 
antly, the king and his discomfited advisers had 
left Norway, his faithful Swedes were marching, like 
" Sawney Mon," " bock agin,'* and a small vessel, 
bound to Stockholm, was dropping down the Chris- 
tiania fiord, carrying back to the Swedish arsenal 
a cargo of ball-cartridge. The whole thing, said our 
informant, was managed so quietly, and hushed up, 
from mortification on one side and prudent forbear- 
ance on the other, so cleverly, that although a rumour 
did get abroad that the Swedes were furnished with 
ammunition and prepared to use it, their abstinence 
from such a proceeding was attributed to some diplo- 
matic protests, and not to the real cause. Whether 
this story be true or not I cannot say : it sounds 
likely, and I tell the tale as 'twas told to me. 
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The roads near Chrlstiania at present are infested by 
a great number of carriers, who ply between Minde 
and the capital. They are notorious for roughness and 
incivility, and are to all other travellers on these roads 
what the bargee is on English rivers. In fact, the 
sort of warfare carried on between them and young 
carrioling Norway is much of the same sort as prevails 
between young boating Oxford, Cambridge, and Eton 
and the bargees. 

Although they are liable to a small fine if they do 
not allow half the road to another traveller, they 
know the chances are that no one will give the time 
and trouble necessary to enforce it, and consequently 
keep the crown of the causeway unless compelled by 
main force to give way ; and main force is sometimes 
necessary. I saw this morning a caniole which was 
driving a-head of me struck by one of them, and 
tilted off the road into a dry ditch. Its driver, in no 
mild mood, left his vehicle where it lay, and, rushing 
at the offending cart, led the horse to the side of the 
road, and turned the cart over in the ditch on the 
other side. This very energetic measure seemed to 
paralyse them; they took no steps for revenge, 
and employed themselves in setting up again 
their fallen cart. We afterwards heard* that this is 
the only sort of way to deal with them; a gentleman 
in Christiania told me that he had in one night 
served six of them in the like manner. 

Awful dust, awful heat, and the irritation of this sort 
of encounters made us bless the sight of Christiania. 
We drove jolting and bumping over its wonderful 
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pavement with real delight, and rolled into the yard 
of the Hotel du Nord just in time to get clean and 
cool before the table d'hote. An amusing instance of 
the inveterate pilfering of some of the skyds boys 
happened to us on the last stage : the boy, who sat 
on the luggage which was strapped behind one of the 
carrioles, employed himself while we drove on in 
loosening and pocketing one of the large straps with 
which the portmanteau was fastened ; he would not 
probably have been found out had he not dropped in 
the road a small whip of his own which he carried ; 
he begged for a stoppage that he might alight and 
get it ; and as he ran to pick it up, the end of the 
purloined strap jolted out of his pocket. He was 
forced to replace it, and we threatened him with the 
police, but he begged so hard that we weakly let him 
off ; very wrongly we were told, as this pilfering is 
becoming intolerable upon these frequented roads. 

In Christiania, where we had acquaintances — ^kind 
and hospitable as the Norwegians well know how to 
be, and well act up to what they know — we passed 
a very pleasant week. We had a letter of introduc- 
tion to Mr. Crowe, the English consul, and he was by 
no means behind the natives in hospitality. Society 
in Norway is, as far as one can judge from the very 
little we saw, on a peculiarly pleasant, easy footing. 
The Norwegians are not, like the French or the 
Swedes (the French of the North), a lively, demon- 
strative people, but much more like the English, or 
still more the Scotch ; a people with a small outward 
layer of reserve, undiet ^\n.cii lioa a rich mine of 
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solid, warm-hearted kindliness. In Christiania itself 
there is little to see. 1 had received from a friend 
before I left England a piece of warning advice : " All 
I can say is, don't go and see the University and the 
pictures at Christiania." As I followed the advice, 
I cannot tell whether it was worth following, but I 
have no doubt of its excellence. The pretty little 
summer villa palace of the King's, called Oscar's 
Halle, as it contains some very good pictures illus- 
trating Norwegian Bonder life, by an eminent Nor- 
wegian artist, Carl Haag, is well worth visiting^ 
From the top of it you get perhaps the best view 
of the town and Fiord. 

There is a pretty good theatre, served by a com- 
pany of very average excellence, most of them 
Danes. We went one night, attracted by the name 
of the play to be performed ; " Kean " was tlie play. 
It was, I believe, translated or adapted from a play 
of the same name by Alexandre Dumas, and was, a9 
a picture of English life and manners filtered through 
a French play on to the Norwegian stage, most 
delicious, as can well be imagined. The hero of the 
play was Edmund Kean the great actor ; the scene, 
London. Kean, who loves and is beloved again by 
the wife of the Austrian ambassador at the court of 
St. James, is also adored by an English heiress, 
whose name is Anna Demby, generally addressed as 
" Mees Anna." Mees Anna is betrothed to a certain 
Lord Mewil and detests him. The Prince Regent 
is somehow mixed up in the business in an enormous 
pair of black moustachios ; his royal highness is a 
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great friend of Kean's, who also numbers amongst his 
acquaintance coal-heavers, mariners, and " boxeurs \' 
with one of the latter he has, in the second act, a 
fight in a public house at Wapping, where the 
boxeur insults him by helping himself to some of the 
Champagne! .which Kean is drinking. Of course 
the boxeur is thrashed, to the great delight of the 
rest of the company in the public house, amongst 
whom was conspicuous a curiously attired gentleman 
whose costume was a compound of that of a French 
soldier of the Old Guard and a parish beadle, and 
who was described in the bills as a "counstabL" 
This peace officer stood looking calmly on, to see 
fair play I suppose, while the row proceeded. At 
the end of the play Kean, having failed in persuading 
the Austrian lady to run away with him, takes up 
with the heiress (who throws herself and her 4000t 
a year at his head), and having publicly insulted the 
Prince Eegent at the theatre (for paying attention to 
the Austrian lady) is advised by that forgiving 
potentate to betake himself for awhile to foreign 
travel, and he falls into his prince's arms and is 
supposed to depart for other lands with Mees Anna 
as the curtain falls. 

Jorgensen, the Dane, who took the part of Kean, 
is really a good actor, and the part, notwithstanding 
the absurdities with which it is loaded, is a good 
part. There is a scene where " Mees Anna," loath- 
ing the marriage with Lord Mewil (and having fled 
away on her wedding morning to the green-room of 
Drury Lane Theatre in her bridal dress, wreath, veil, 
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and all), offers herself as an actress. Eean tries to 
dissuade her from it by telling her all the disap- 
pointments and bitter mortifications of such a life ; 
but gradually, in discussing the axjtor's trials, he 
touches upon his joys and triumphs too, stands out 
the enthusiastic artist, and in spite of his inten- 
tion bursts into a glowing description of the glo- 
rious excitement of the stage. This Jorgensen did 
very well. It wa6 curious enough that both his 
manner and personal appearance reminded us of 
Mr. Charles Kean, whose father's history was taken 
such extraordinary liberties with in the play. 

The King and Royal family were daily .expected 
at Christiania, and we were much pressed to stay to 
see the capital in festive times. But many things 
drew us home. The too 'long neglected partridges 
were calling to us from the tumipg, and the fine 
weather seemed to have come to an end in Norway. 
So, bidding adieu to our kind friends in Christiania, 
we sailed on the 14th for Kiel, and travelling through 
Germany and Belgium to Ostend, found ourselves 
on the 21st of September again on English ground. 
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I HAVE just noted down a few of the resultjs of my own 
personal experience, and mentioned what I myself found 
most needful, as such hints may be useful to any one who 
travels in Norway in the same way that I did. I cannot 
aidd much to the list of requisites and the general informa- 
tion given in the excellent preliminary remarks in Murray's 
' Norway :' all the information there is trustworthy, and 
comprehends almost everything necessary to know about 
the matter. 

First as to the time to be employed and the season to 
be chosen for the trip. I am not speaking at all of a 
footing or fishing expedition. I think that a week or 
two longer than the time I spent in Norway should be 
allowed, if possible ; and this extra fortnight taken at the 
beginning of the trip. I should advise a tourist who can 
only spare as much time as we could to take the same 
route ; I beUeve he will by that plan manage to see as 
many of the various beauties and peculiarities of Norway 
in the time as is possible. One variation he might make 
with advantage. If he had no particular wish to visit the 
not peculiarly interesting town of Trondhjem, he might 
leave the steamer, which takes him up the coast fix)m 
Bergen, at Molde (about two and a half days' sail from Ber- 
gen), and then proceed down Romsdalen to Hjaerkin on the 
DovreFjeld; there joining the road from Trondhjem to Chris- 
tJama, which, after visiting the mountain of Sneehsette, he 
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could pursue as we did. In Romsdal is some of the finest 
scenery in the west of Norway: the country between 
Trondhjem and Hjserkin is tame in comparison ; nothing is 
lost, I think, by not seeing tha^t part of the road. 

Those, however, who can give a week or two more may 
make some stoppages and take some expeditions which 
time did not allow us to do. I should say let them be at 
Christiania ready to start not later than the 1st of August. 
They will have during August and the early part of Septem- 
ber the best chance of fine weather for the tour. After pro- 
curing carrioles and a Norwegian traveller's necessary outfit, 
there is nothing in Christiania which need detain the tourilBt 
JUQ hour. Then, ascei*taiuiDg certainly on what day the mail 
steamer starts northwards from Bergen, let them give for the 
journey from Christiania to Bergen (including stoppages, and 
a few excursions taking two or three days each) nineteen days. 
This seems a long time for a journey that we did in seven 
days, but we stopped nowhere, missed a good deal that we 
should have seen, and at the end of the seven days wasted 
four or five days in Bergen. 

Start then from Christiania twenty-two days before the 
boat starts from Bergen. Before starting send forbud 
papers by the post to order horses. These papers are 
fully described in Murray ; they are to be bought of the 
booksellers in Christiania, you soon learn how to fill them 
up, and a little book published I think twice a year by the 
Government, and called the * Lomme Reiseroute ' (Pocket 
Road-book), gives you information as to what stations to 
send them to, the time necessary to allow for each stage, 
and the payment to be made for horses for it. Do not 
make the mistake which Englishmen are reputed generally 
to make, that is, buy the road-book but forget the trifling 
■necessity of learning to read it. You must, if you travel 
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without a servant, get up a little Norsk : a curiously minute 
quantity will do ; you ought at least to be able to read the 
road-book. For horses a mark (twenty-four skillings) 
a mile is paid, three skillings for every eighth of a mile : a 
Norsk mile is seven English. On some of the very hilly stages, 
however, you pay for more than the actual distance, and 
from fast stations you pay a mark and a half per hour per 
Norsk mile. You need not order horses beforehand from 
a fast station, nor pay the station master any fee ; at all 
other stations a fee of four skillings per horse is paid the 
station master for the trouble of ordering it. What are 
Ast stations, what the distances are, and where you pay for 
more than the distance, together with the rates of pay for 
horses and boatmen, and all other information connected 
with travelling, the * Lomme Reiseroute ' gives you ftdly ; 
be careful to get the last edition. If you take your own 
harness, which is the best plan, always recollect to order 
a " loose horse," that is, a horse without harness. A gra- 
tuity, " Drikke penge " (drink money), is always given to 
the boy who goes with you to take back your horse ; four 
skillings is the regular thing ; if a long stage, six skillings or 
eight perhaps. Altogether we may put down the posting 
as costing about 2d, English per mile English. If you 
do not send your forbud papers by post, you will have to 
pay for a man and horse preceding you by a few hours to 
order horses for you : this greatly increases the expense, 
and I have been told by travellers that they invariably 
caught up their forbud after the first two stages or so. 
The postage on each forbud paper is four skillings. 

Post then in Christiania forbud papers for all the sta- 
tions between Christiania and Nystuen, on the Fille Fjeld : 
unless on the second day you can hit the steamer which 
runs on the Rands Fiord, which will save you a drive oi 
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considerable length. Nystuen is reached in three days and 
a half. If you find there is a Lapp encampment, .as there 
generally is in the summer on the Fille Fjeld, stop a day 
or so at Nystuen to visit the Lapps and explore the Fjeld. 
From Nystuen one day takes you to Leirdalsoren, from 
whence make a three or four days' excursion to the savage 
scenery of the Justedal glaciers and return. From Leirdals- 
6ren a day's voyage on the Sogne Fiord brings you to 
Gudvangen, thence a short day to Vossevangen. From 
Vossevangen visit the Voring Foss and the Folge Fond 
glaciers and return ; give four days for this ; during this 
last and the Justedal excursions the carrioles must be lefl 
at Leirdalsoren and Vossevangen, and the trips made on 
horseback and on foot : two days take you from Vosse- 
vangen to Bergen. Remember at each stoppage to send on 
your forbud papers if you can by post, to order horses 
for the driving days. This takes up eighteen or nineteen 
days between Christiania and Bergen. The two excur- 
sions to Justedal and the Voring Foss time did not allow me, 
much to my annoyance, to make — I should say rather a 
miscalculation of time, but I believe that the time I have 
allotted to them is quite sufficient : that can be better learned 
in the country itself. Two days is enough for Bergen. 
The voyage between Bergen and Molde, taking two days 
and a half, is quite enough to show you the west coast ; and 
I should say stop at Molde and go down Komsdal to 
Hjeerkin, and then southwards through Guldebrandsdal to 
Lille-Hammer, down the Miosen, and so to Christiania. A 
day and a half s voyage northwards from Molde takes you 
to Trondhjem, if you wish to visit that town. The above 
route is shortly this : from Christiania drive by the upper 
Bergen road, stopping a day at Nystuen, to Leirdalsoren; 
from Leirdalsoren ride and walk to the Justedal glaciers 
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and back ; Leirdalsoren to Gadyangen by boat on the Sogne 
Fiord ; from Gudvangen drive to Vossevangen, whence ride 
and walk to the Voring Foss and back. From Vossevangen 
by Evanger, Bolstadoren, and the Sonden Oster Fiord, 
driving and boating to Bergen. Bergen to Molde by coast 
steamer. Molde by boat and carriole to the Dovre Fjeld, 
and so south to Christiania again. By the row boats on the 
Fiords you carry your carrioles with you without extra 
charge ; the mait steamer charges half a fare for a carriole. — 
This trip is well done in five weeks. 

As to a traveller's outfit, Mr. Bennett, an Englishman 
settled in Christiania, is the man (if he be still there) to 
apply to. The system upon which we dealt with him was 
that we bought carrioles, harness, bags, bottle cases, ropes, 
straps, &c., of him, which he agreed to buy back of lis at a 
certain fixed reduction of the price of each article if we 
brought them back within four months not more damaged 
than by reasonable wear and tear. In any dispute the 
English Consul was to be the umpire. As far as our ex- 
perience goes, Mr. Bennett may be trusted to provide really 
good things. The harness, bags, cases, and straps it is 
best to have quite new ; the carrioles may be second hand. 
In choosing a carriole, care should be taken that the shafts 
are strong and uninjured ; reject a carriole with mended 
shafts ; look out for cracks ; do not choose very springy, 
elastic shafts ; it may make it a Httle more comfortable fc»r 
die driver, but it is much worse for the horse : so mudi 
depends upon your horse in the many bad parts of the 
road, and stsrong stiff shafts make it so much easier work 
for him, that you will find your account in increasing 
your horse's ease and consequently his speed and sureness 
even at the expense of a small increase of soreness of bones 
to yourself. Look narrowly to the spokes and other wood- 
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work of the wheels ; see that the iron tires are sound and 
firmly fastened on : let real strength, not beauty, be what you 
look to in your vehicle ; the most elegant looking of the 
• carrioles would probably make but poor play over some of 
the roads in the West ; and imagine yourself broken down 
on the Fille Fjeld or some such place, with no wheelwright 
or blacksmith within a day's journey of you. Have the 
harness new and strong. Get a bottle case holding four 
bottles to sling on in front outside, and a strong capacious 
leathern bag, with divisions and an over-lapping top with 
straps, to fasten on in front inside. Don't forget a well 
furnished tin grease pot slung under the carriole, and a 
wrench for screwing and unscrewing the nuts of the wheels. 
See that the wheels are well greased at least once a day ; if 
it is very hot, the roads dusty, and you are making a long 
day of it, have the greasing done twice. Fit into the 
bottom of the carriole one of the wooden Norwegian pro- 
vision boxes, which you will get for a trifle in Christiania ; 
have it as long as you can get it, just wide enough to fit 
ihe carriole, and not high, as your 1^ have to be stretched 
over it. The best things to furnish it with are a Dutch 
cheese, one or two dried tongues ready cooked (those yon 
must take with you fh)m England), and as many biscuits 
as you can find room for : these come in very pleasantly 
when nothing but the black bread of the country is forth- 
coming. You can get, if you like, in Christiania and 
Trondhjem, and probably in Bergen, preserved meats in tin 
cases. I don't advise them : the cases take up a good 
deal of room ; there is not too much available packing 
space about a carriole, and the less you are encumbered the 
more comfortable you are like to be. However, when you 
are hungry, and no dinner to speak of is forthcoming, I 
don't say that it is not a comfort to have a pound or so of 
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beef steaks compact and sweet in a little tin case ; beef 
steak is the preserved meat to take, if you take any. Your 
bottle case will be provided with four bottles, one of 
which at least should be brandy : it is a capital thing to 
hold out as a reward for pace on the part of the boatmen, 
whose energies are wonderfully helped by a prospect of 
" schnapps," and it is often a comfort to yourself: the other 
three bottles may be sherry. A " skaaF drunk in a glass of 
your wine by and with the kindly Skydskaffer (post-master) 
at the place where you dine, will not make him render a 
less cheerful service to the next of your countrymen who 
travels his way. 

You should be\)rovided with the following gear: a 
strongly made solid leather expanding portmanteau, not 
very large, with three or four strong loose straps to fasten 
it to the carriole with ; a stout water-proof outer garment, 
the stronger the better — it knows how to rain in Norway ; 
a sou'-wester hat lined with flannel, that you can fold 
up and cram anywhere when not wearing it, is a great com- 
fort in wet weather, and keeps you well dry about the neck ; 
good strong shoes or boots, very strong for Fjeld walking ; 
and strong leather driving gloves. Carry a few large screws 
and a screw-driver, a shut-up corkscrew, a large knife (one 
of the Norwegian peasant knives in its sheath slung to one 
of your buttons is the handiest sort of weapon), a piece of 
stout rope, a ball of strong twine, a whip of the " Short 
Tommy " order, short stocked like a hunting whip, a little 
whip cord, a fold-up leather drinking cup, pins, needles 
and thread, strong and coarse, for mending the apron or 
any other of the leather work about the carriole ; an awl, 
a gimblet, a few nails, and a little hammer will, I think, 
complete the list. There is a little hole in the seat of the 
carriole where the wrench, hammer, screws, and nails will 
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go ; the rest of the small things will be carried in one of tb^ 
partitions of the leather bag in front, as well as any books 
and maps which you want to keep handy : take care, by-the- 
by, when your wheels are greased, or probably the peasant 
will pop the black greasy wrench into the bag in front, and 
your books, maps, and whatever else is there be utterly 
ruined. Remember always to take all your bags and cases, 
straps, and small articles of ** fugitive property " into your 
sleeping room with you at night : it is a pity to tempt 
people who you know will most certainly yield to it. 
Don't forget a strong leather German money pouch to 
shng over the shoulder, with a spring top and a lock, and 
fill it with a plentiful supply of small money : change is rarely 
to be got in the interior. Always keep up, therefore, a 
good stock of small change. Cany nothing in coin larger 
than marks. One and five dollar notes will be found con- 
venient if you take a large amount of money, but for posting 
purposes and the living in the interior, marks, half marks, 
and six, four, three, and two skilling pieces are the coins 
to carry. I believe the old skilling pieces are being called 
in ; but if they still remain in circulation, it is worth remem- 
bering that those bearing F.R. upon them do not pass for 
the full amount stamped upon them — the six F.R. pieces 
only passing for four, and the four F.R. pieces for three 
respectively. All the others (bearing mostly C.R.) go for 
their full value. 

As to the cost of outfit, my carriole cost me twenty-two 
dollars (a dollar is 4s. 6d), and I sold it back for twelve ; 
the harness and other things cost twelve and a half dollars, 
and I got eight back : the loss thus being fourteen and a 
half dollars, or about 3Z. 5s., not a very alarming amount 
Provisions and wine are not included in this, but they 
were not much : some four dollars more, I think. I calcu- 
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late the expense while actually moviog by boat and carriole 
at 15s. a day, while stopping in the country from half a 
dollar to a dollar a day, and a dollar and a half in the towms. 
Stopping so little as we did, and calculating in the increased 
expense of transporting our carrioles by the steamers 
(11, 5s, a day being the expense up the coast from Bergen 
to Trondhjem) as well as the loss on outfit, it would come up 
to IZ. a day. Such a trip then as I have proposed, five 
weeks spent in Norway, moving nearly all the time, ought 
to be done for 501. or 55Z., the latter sum giving 1?. a day 
for five weeks, and 201, for out and home and casualties. 

All I can further say is, that if this little account is for- 
tunate enough to persuade any one to take the tour it 
describes, the best I can wish him is that he may enjoy his 
run in dear old Norway as thoroughly as I did. 



THE END. 
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